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THE CHALLENG 








This vear again the Red Cross \ppeal 
rest ts im Ww th { cl i let &, & . ind an 
ty. Wherever our deepest sympathies 
lie... with the victims of disaster, of war or 
lent... there the Red Cross is working 
behalf. As the need to alleviate suffering 
erows, the generosity of Canadians grows too 
IB d the sk is almost beyond measure. 
New vietims of war wounds, greater need of | 
Q od transfusion services, the 
of great disasters of fire and flood 


re thre Red ( ross ready Phere s the 


¢ lhe opportunity, to help s betore vou 


9,222,000 | 


IS URGENTLY 
NEEDED TO 


CROSS STRONG 








LETTERS 


Canadian Talent 


YONGRATULATIONS to Satur 
C DAY NiGHt for publishing the 
excellent story by Ted Hughes on 
Wayne and Shuster, Canada’s top 
comedy team. I have been a tan 
of Wayne and Shuster ever since l 
reviewed their postwar comedy show 
tor The Varsitv in October. 1946. 
They will surely be a hit on Cana 
dian television whenever the CBC gets 
cracking on it. | would suggest that 
Wayne and Shuster head an all-Cana 
dian talent show at this vear’s Cana- 
dian National Exhibition includ- 
ing the Leslie Bell Singers, Evelyn 
Gould, Bernard Johnson, Mickey 
Lester. Lorne Greene. Jimmy Shields. 

Every dav we read of another 
Canadian making good in the U.S. or 
Great Britain. Among ¢ anadian 
alumni in Hollywood, New York o1 
London are Alan Young, Fletcher 
Markle, Perey Faith, Gisele. Judith 
Evelvn, Raymond Massey. Hume 
Cronyn, Alexander) Knox. Grace 
Matthews and Bernard Braden. More 
recently Barbara) Ann Scott. Don 
Harron, Lou Jacobi, Helen Winston 
and Mari Aldon have made the head 
lines . . . There seems to be an iIn- 
feriority complex rampant in Canada 
Native talent is stifled and supressed 
Local night clubs and hotels often use 
third-rate American talent but won't 
give Canadian talent a break. There 
iS no Canadian humor. Comedy. is 
not encouraged by the CBC or private 
radio stations. Canadian writers must 
often supplement their incomes by 
doing other work The Canadian 
theatre is still in its infancy, receiving 
little assistance trom Government 
circles. 

What is. the solution to this 
dilemma? 


Toronto editorial, “we should all talk 


AS was pointed out In a 


up the opportunities in Canada. It ts 
one of the last lands of opportunity 
There should be more scholarships 
and bursaries Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion is a welcome step forward The 
powers-that-be in) Canadian radio, 
entertainment and journalism should 
continually encourage more and more 
Canadian talent Above all Cana 
dian yvouth must be made to feel that 
they are wanted in Canada. The new 
slogan tor Canadians in 1952 should 
be “Opportunity Unlimited!” 


Toronto, Ont BEN NOBLEMAN 


Sir Edwin Noel Plowden 


e YOUR Feb. 9 issue there is an 
article by Michael Barkway “Can 
ada Savs No to Nato [But] the 
name of England’s top economic man 
is Sir Edwin Noel Plowden, not Sit 
Edmund Plowden 

Toronto Ont H \ THOMAS 


Universities and Governments 


7 ask (February 9. editorial. 
‘Canada and the Universities”) 
“How long will university presidents 
continue to promote professors of 
political science who declare that 
the power of the Dominion Govern 
ment has increased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished’ when 
both presidents and professors know 


TO THE EDITOR 


that but for that same} \ominioy 
Government their salaries «ould 4 
ten per cent lower and the families 
ten per cent nearer to stary tion” 

The answer, for myself 
lege president, iS that YMOtion 
(where possible) will conti: ie to Q 
to the professor, no matter ow oy. 
spoken, who speaks with cuthoriy 
within his field of kKnowled 

I say this as the president of 


a col. 


small college which receive. a yer 
substantial part of its revenues from 
the Government of Onturio 1 
hopes to benetit: from_ the recenth 
announced Government of Canad 
grants in aid of the universities 
These Governments trust the 
versities. The universities 1 ‘ 
Governments. Is it too m to re. 
quest that SATURDAY Niciti 
Governments and universities 
some evidence of weakness “ 








on one side or the other 
coming? 


Ottawa, Ont, M. M. MacOpr 
PRESIDENT. CARLETON LE 


Public Health Nurse Exchange 
RR THE first) Canadi Public 


Health nurse to go on excl 

to England 
Miss Roxina Brandon, © PHN 
Ihe Lambton Health Un S 
was the first Canadian Public He 


Nurse to go on a reciprocal exchang 
to Great Britain. and it relieve 
she is the first in the British Comn 
wealth She exchanged Gules 
Miss Barbara Harvey, assistant supe 
intendent of Queen’s Nurses in ( 


entry. Warks, England, trom Augus 
1950 to July 19ST. Miss Ha 

enjoved Canadian life so much th 
She is returning to Canada in March 
of this vear to join the staff o 
Lambton Health Unit, bringing w 
her another nurse, Miss Margaret 
Spear of Brighton, England. who 


also serve with us. 


(Mrs.) JEAN I 1 HOMPSON 
Sarnia, Ont 


Devonshire Cream 


RR DEVONSHIRE Cream recent 
article on “Phose British Cot ks 
I have eaten and seen mac his d 

cious food for many ve 

vouth and had some jus! recent! 
made by a native of Deve 


Here is part of a rec 
from Harmsworth’s “Self b ducator 


under Devonshire Cream milk ° 
set in open vessels with ept 
5” to 6” for 12:\to. 24 ho to 


cream to rise and the whi 


scalded to 170° I there 1 Silg 
coagulation—in such case crean 
becomes clotted.’ 

My mother (trom mers 
cooled and set aside the mis [or 
hours for the cream to It 
then placed on the side ne a 
top, heated until the cream started 
crack (not boiled) it was en ag 
cooled «and set aside for - hours | 
ripen. When skimmed, yo id De\ 
onshire Cream and a go: IFINkis 
milk as well. 

Vancouver, BC. PERCY WaTSO’ 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


7. NEXT ISSUE: A small and select group, the sovereign queens of Eng- 
il British writer Cyrit DUNN tells the colorful story of the great part 
they have played . A little-known Vancouverite, Herbert Emerson Wilson, 
fe $15 million in 35 years of safe-cracking. ROBERT WILLETT tells his story, 
dB. W. HENHEFFER, psychologist associ: ited with the Kingston Penitent lary, 
me 1 Wilson’s personalitv . . . Editor R. A. FARQUHARSON puts a strong 


ght to appeal a contempt of court citation, for which there is at 





rovision . . . It is time for Canadians and other Commonwealth 
take a look at South Africa’s segregation policy, says DouGLas Mac- 
NNAN, Secretary of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs . . . From 


Ottawa, MICHAEL BARKWAY gives background on the methods by which Finance 
ott makes up his budget Advice on gardening problems is given 


G. H. HAMILTON, botanist for the Niagara Parks Commission 


i YOVER: Veteran curler GEORGE HENDERSON, with 
A his sweater, badge-laden tam and bristling mous- 
tache, epitomizes the sport that is almost sacred to 
thousands of Canadians from Halifax to Vancouver. 
Although of a myriad racial origins, they all be- 
come Scotsmen during the winter months simply by 
virtue of a tam, and some antics with a stone and 
broom To more and more people, young and old, 
curling is becoming tops on the winter sports pari ade 
The mecca of the curlers this year is Winnipeg, where 
the Macdonald’s Brier trophy is being held this week 
to decide the Dominion champions It all began in 
this country with the highlanders who came over with 
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CANADIAN SERVICES COLLEGE 


ROYAL ROADS ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 


Applications must be received not later than 
April 30, 1952 


The Canadian Services Colleges provide an opportunity to obtain 
a four year course in arts, or in arts and engineering, and at the 
same time to qualify for a commission in the active or reserve 
ferces of Canada. Young men are prepared physically, mentally 
and morally for leadership in Canada’s forees or in civilian life. 


FEES: $580 in the first vear and $330 in subsequent years 
(both amounts include tuition, text-books, uniforms, board 


and room). 


EARNING OPPORTUNITY: ... 


or more on Service training courses each summer with board, 


with opportunity to earn S600 


lodging. and uniforms provided. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: More than fifty scholarships of S500 or over 
are offered annually to successful applicants. Pravelling 
expenses in excess of $25 are paid for the journey from and 


toa cade t's home onee in each college vear, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Candidates must have university Senior 
Matriculation ‘or equivalent) standing in English, physies, mathe- 
maties (aleebra. geometry and trigonometry), chemistry and one of 
history or a language, and must have reached their sixteenth but not 


their twentieth birthday on the first of January preceding entrance. 


For full information write to: 


The Registrar, 
Dept. E2 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 


The Registrar, 

Dept. E1 
a Royal Roads, 
ap Victoria, B.C. 


THE CANADIAN SERVICES COLLEGES 
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OUR PLACE IN ATOMIC FUTURE 


by Michael Barkway 


HE new crown company, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., 
will take over the whole Chalk 

River plant from the National Re- 

search Council. It will supervise the 

building of the new $30 million 
reactor, and then operate it. But it 
hopes to cost the public no more than 
formerly. The Government will prob- 
ably still pay for research, but the 
crown company plans to cover its 
own operating expenses. Its counter- 
part, Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Ltd.. which mines and mills uranium 
ores, already operates at a profit, 
Atomic Energy Ltd. is known to 
have one profitable operation in the 
sale of may tind others 

At present Eldorado is selling agent 

for Chalk River here and 

abroad, but when the company 
gets organized it will probably take 


isotopes. It 


Isotopes 
new 
this over. It might develop into much 
bigger business than it has vet 

Most of the 


speculations about 


Atomic Energy Ltd. cannot be satis- 
tied. Bevond the clear admission that 
the peaceful use of atomic energy 


may be nearer than seemed possible 
months ago, the experts 
little. Thev are hindered 


stringent 


ontv a Tew 


Can say 


Very 


first. by the secrecv—exag 


gerated. as many people think—im 


posed by military considerations: sec 


ond, by the technical complications 


experts lareely un 


and, third 


which make the 


intelligible to most of us: 


by the tact that they simply don't 
know themselves 

Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, who remains 
president of the Atomic Energy Con 
trol Board as well as being head ot 
the new company, savs that power 
is likely to be the first industrial use 
of atomic energy. But he compares 


beginning of the internal 


People thoucht it 


this to the 
combustion engine 


would take the place of the steam 
engine. It didn’t. But it did make pos 
sible not only the automobile age but 
the aeroplane. In the same wav he 


will ever re 
But it 
mav do other things that neither elec 


doubts if atomic 


! 
n 


energy 


ace hydro-electric power 


tricity nor the gas engine can do 

\\ MirHout making impossible predic 
tions, the remarkable thing is that 

Canada is staving in_ the 

field. By astonishingly 


atomic 


energ\ good 


judgement and our fair share of 
good Juck we have so far kept up 
with the leaders in the parts of the 


ticld we chose. When you consider 
the puny expenditures we have made 
compared with our big partners, this 
indicates an amazingly good choice 
of field and a remarkable prescience 
that field. Our parliamentary 
atomic energy 
million, including $7 
the new This com- 
pares with American expenditure in 
the billions 

The future depends on the same 
judgment. With the limited 
funds we can afford, the important 


thing is to pick the projects which 


within 
vote for 
$15'% 


towards 


last vear was 
million 
reactor 


good 


will“ 


experiments which don’t. T} 
perately difficult choices yw; 


Macke 
he is f 
bility 

Counc 


yay otf” and avoid 


nzie’s main problem, 
ree of administrative 
tor the National 
il, (He will keep hi 


tion with it as chairman of 


cil.) 
The 
an al 
kenzie 
certain 


first industrial projec 
power plant. | 
hinted as muc 
ly won't be the last 


ymic 
has 


Nesearcn 
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de D 


-Spons- 


ese des- 


OW that 


connec 
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Mac- 
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Going Up in Smoke 


1. campaign against ey 
increased taxes on ciga tes 
tobacco has taken some fo 
One is the mounting fil Ct 
plaints reaching Ottawa cig 
rette dealers who sav they a 10 
ing given adequate supplies m 
manufacturers. It) makes cu 
contrast with the man cture 
complaint that they can’t our 
cigarettes 

As understood here. the 1 Oe 
is to Keep wholesalers and distributors 
on a very short rein. reduc ¢ 
ies tO a minimum, and 
enough cigarettes to me c 
consumption, The tewer ¢ 
leased trom bond, the low ( 
ernment’s revenues: and 
the revenues, the strongc 
tor reducing the tax. Once “\ 
such a policy leads tos 
leave distributors short 


Then they complain to Ottawa 


[he 
roped 
against 
always 
there 1 
spoilt | 
people 
Vear a 
noved 
recruit 


leaders 


tobacco-growers 
in to support. the 
high cigarette taxe 
happens with thes 
risk of a 


Vy exaggeration. Tt 


Sa good 


nearly lost out 
vo because their lo 
MP's. The 
groups 


their MP 


CONTINUE 


so many 
church 
to wire 


DR. C. J. MACKENZIE 














GERMAN ECONOMIST'S VIEWS 





xE CAPITALISM: WHAT'S AHEAD? 


by B. K. Sandwell 


WORK of the highest impor- 

ec has just been produced by 

L t those German econom- 
to their enormous indus- 
a Cl rable capacity for under- 
iding material in which they 
oa Capitalism and Socialism 
11 . Fritz Sternberg (Long- 

y UE mans G $8). Most of Mr. 
Sunil vriting prior to 1947 was 
Germany and has not been 
ranslat ito English, but three 
works on the present 
SIS seen translated and have 

. successful in the Western 
B World. He is now an American, and 
sais lates his preface from New York. 





. will please neither the 
or the workers of North 
ise Americ it they both ought to read 
ae me. Economics is, thank 
ess. returning to its only reason 

yn of being a= dismal 
ce { not many good books on 
id for pleasure tor some 
to come: but it Is a 
ce { since the sphere with 
s comprises a great many 
difficult problems that 
ce, and since they are 
which something can 
vught to study it whether 

ee t study or not 
Mr. S erg holds that “capital- 


survive the twentieth 
But he does not hold that 
he thinks capitalism is 
just to the worker, or 


gospel of Marx He 


good ease an econ- 





support of that view 


that by capitalism he 
ecisely the svstem by 
eople Own capital goods 
ople receive Wages for 
but rather a specitic 
svstem as it works in 
today, namely the ex 


gvera dustrialism which has 
the countries which 
ssess bility to. satisfv. their 
ts yn-industrial products 
esse toods and raw materials. 
ch grow as against the 
| ire: made—with a very 
‘Mali! of their total available 
et It is not hard to believe 
be limits bevond which 
ndus sm cannot develop fur 
Mer, and that the countries in which 
I ivanced will be the first 
feel t Onstricion when those 


yroached 


[xtesse dustrialism, moreover, 
changed the nature of 
“ possible for wealthy 


¥ les evote a large proportion 

Neir ef to the production of ar- 
mumnents during long periods ot 
peace, al ce that which is possible 
‘Or One 


(Y must be done by 
sh to be equally power- 
wn defence, we are now 
ondition in which much 


IS) productive capacity 








provided by industrialism must be 
used for military purposes. This 
obviously involves a grave danger for 
the whole culture of the Western 
World; for a society which has enjoy- 
ed an enormous super-abundance of 
production and suddenly finds itself 
devoting that entire super-abundance 
to purely destructive purposes, and its 
supply of consumption goods reduced 
to little more than its necessities, is 
bound to be gravely affected in its 
morale. The “armament economy” 
may have a deceptive air of prosperity 
at first, because of its high employ- 
ment rate, but it leads to economic 
disaster, and still worse, to a reckless- 
ness about making use of the arma- 
ment. One of Mr. Sternberg’s theses 
is that the people of the United States, 
and it applies to Canada also, having 
no direct experience of the barbarities 
of war, have today no realization of 
“the dangers of barbarism inherent in 


any new Wal 


co least impressive part of the 
book is that in which Mr. Stern- 
berg undertakes to show that “the dan- 
ger of war will decline only if Europe 
tinds a progressive solution and to- 
day that means a democratic socialist 
solution to its crisis.” The idea 
that the ownership of the great pro- 
ducing organizations by the - state 
diminishes international rivalries is a 
favorite item of socialist dogma, but 
does not seem to have much founda- 
tion in fact The further belief that 
such socialization would produce 
her living standards in the coun- 


tries adopting it Is another article of 


taith 
With Teutonic concentration on one 
field of thought, Sternberg ignores 


the whole subject of population dis- 
tribution and the extent to which a 
relative sparseness of population (re- 
ative to agricultural 


hound in today’s conditions to pro- 


resources) IS 


duce over-industrialization His ap- 
proach to the study of the economic 
process is thoroughly Marnxist (he 
considers that the Russians are 
heretical sect who have cast off the 
true Marxist doctrine), and Marx 
never grasped the relationship ot 
population to natural resources in 
production of organic materials 
foodstuffs and raw material of cloth- 
ng 

Sternberg quite rightly sees the 
Asiatic peoples preparing to “do their 
utmost to raise their standards of liv- 
ing”, but he does not see that they are 
blocked from doing so, not by the 
“imperialism” of the capitalist jpow- 
ers, but bv their inabilitv. to export 
either their surplus population or ther 
manufactured “cheap labor” goods 
Immigration and importation obstacles 
in the “rich” countries are the true 
foundations of any “imperialism” 
existing today, and it is hard to see 
rich countries abandoning these bat 


riers merely because they go socialist 
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Ten-Year Debentures 


Yielding 4% 


Guaranteed by the Province of Quebec 


The 4% yield, the ten-year term, and the 
security behind the new issue of Province of 
Quebec Guaranteed Hydro-Electric Commission 
Debentures, make them well suited to many 
Canadian investors. We offer as principals— 


Province of Quebec Guaranteed 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
4% Debentures 


[lo mature March Ist, 1962 


Denomination: $1,000 


Price: 100 and interest to yield 4% 


Abundant water power resources, some of which 
are being developed by the Quebec Hydro- 
Electric Commission, are among the factors 
which have made the Province of Quebec one 
of the richest industrial areas in Canada 


Prompt attention will be given to your 
order placed with any of our offices 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


— Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halitax 


London, Ont. 
Edmonton Calgary 


London, Eng Victoria Chicago New York 


Kitchener Regina 
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One of a collection of recent paintings Dy 


York Wilson R.¢ 


LAING GALLERIES 


194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Rd. 





A. Franied s 


AURORA ONTARIO 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE SIR JOSEPH FLAVELLE SCHOLARSHIP OF $1000. PER YEAR, | 
AND 5 OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS OF $700. EACH 


are offered for open competition among boys in Grade IX or higher who wish to 
enter St. Andrew's next September. Examination on 15th and 16th of 
particulars on request to The Headmaster, K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A 
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The Prairie Provinces 


and Redistribution 
y EDISTRIBUTION of House of Commons 
Rs 


omises to be the most difficult re 


seats 








distribution since Confederation Adding 
new seats because of population growth is not 
t taking away seats and reducing the 


difficult ! 


influence in Ottawa of a whole economic area 1s 
bound to rouse feelings and feelings are already 
being roused in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 

If the mathematical formula provided by the 
Constitution were worked out without any excep- 
tions, it would be easier to say that it was fair and 
reasonable but exceptions have long been made in 
ise of Prince Edward Island. New Brunswick 
s guaranteed the present ten seats no matter 

ther the population drops and for a period of 

t 


33 years an exception gave Ontario at least one 


re seat than Ontario was entitled to mathema- 
Under these circumstances, it 1s not surprising 
Saskatchewan, faced with a loss of five seats 
Manitoba two seats, should each feel that the 
Jresent system is both unfair and unreasonable 
But it would be both unfair and unreasonable to 


British Columbia, for instance, the four extra 


seats to which it is now entitled 
lf provinces which lose population or which 
c ww as fast as other provinces are to be 
teed minimum representation, the normal 
cessarv democratic rule by majority is threat 
yrinciple at least. Unfortunately, for the 


Saskatchewat! nd Manitoba are building up 





sent tormula tor distribution of seats 1s not 
incient, Out-of-date iW It was p issed by the 
U.K. Parliament as an amendment to the British 
Nortl America Act onlv six vears ago; and the 
UK. P course, Was merely putting its 
stamp as it St has to do) to an address 
( j P t 
thing that has happened since 1946 
sent Dasis of representation Was idopt 
xtension of population trends 
lence. The m se for the 
S c1a VISI Ss fo P Ice 
I 1 New Br swick. It is le that 
ces have more MP's tha 
tifies. TH benefit from. the 
( fed t self nat ea 
t as MP's as it has 
4 5 spec p 
I f ¢ StIO oO 
h tt Maritimes 
{ But 
i tatic 
rere these \ 
| ( British Columbia 
) title to Tulle 
P t 1 stich » the law 


Atomic Energy Limited 


— iptness in the title of the new 


A mpany vhich is being set up under 
D ( J. Mackenzie’s presidency to look after 
( ida s atomic energy program Atomic energ' 


A eee, 
USE mites 





Breaking Him in for the Carriage Trade 


¢ } 


inlimited is a fearful thing Atomic energy limit 
ed and harnessed promises mankind blessings com- 
parable in scale only to the application of electrical 
nergy in past days 

In leaving his widespread duties as president of 
the National Research Council to concentrate his 
time and energies on the development of atomic 
‘nergy alone, Dr. Mackenzie has confirmed his 


ief that the peaceful application of this new 


power is nearer than most of us had thought. In 
establishing this new crown company, the Govern 


l 


ment has also left no doubt that Canada ts in the 
itomic business to. stay The project at Chalk 
River which was started in a wartime rush for war 

purposes is to be maintained as a permanent 


icetime establishment for peaceful purposes 


miracle of this, which most of us are slow 

) appreciate, 1s that Canada should be in the run- 
ung here at all And it is very largely Dr. Mac- 
nzie’s miracle. With the team. of brilliant 
tists Whom he has assembled, he has kept this 

CA try in the forefront of atomic developments 
fraction of the cost which other countries have 


Unlike the United tates, which can spend 
h money to undertake research and develop- 

nt into nearly every aspect of atomic use, Can- 
ida has to concentrate on limited fields; and has to 
make good in those fields. We cannot afford 
ostly tailures, however glorious 

Dr. Mackenzie’s achievement has been to keep 
n guessing right, and at the same time to maintain 
the highest and friendliest regard of both the 
American and British experts in this field. In 


spite of statutory secrecy which Canada, and very 


many Americans, would like to see abolished, ¢ 
operation has been maintained up to tl 


limits. 


mitted 

Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. starts its car 
on a very sound basis, under leadership which 
spires complete confidence both in 


and abroad 


Checking Defence Expenditures 


.* IHE NEW session of Parliamer $ dow 
i to work one of the most importa s W 
face the Committee on Defence | Xpen . M 
George Drew had been pressing for com 
mittee (among others) through several 
ist Mr. St. Laurent agreed at the past s 1. Theo 


there followed a lengthy delay before 


Was appointed. It did not get off to d star 
George Drew and his followers we 
naturally, anxious to make up for all 


} 


} | 
had been lost hev asked for a mas 


tion to be produced almost overnight, 
of civil servants spent nights and wei ds con 
piling it. Both sides were irritated, u 
but regrettably 

\ proper examination of the Gove 
fence expenditures is very badly neede 
be done properly it will not be a spe 
The Opposition will probably be disaj ted I 
expects to expose any grave scandals I 
is their object the Conservative speak 
well save their time. But if the MP's eer 
mittee will be painstaking enough t rch 9 
mistakes and extravagances without \.'ry!Nz 























political capital to be gained, they will 


much ab 
do som that all voters can respect and ap- 
plaud his is a task which should not be left 


ty the Opposition alone. Liberal members have an 
fO wie 


equal ri sibility in this examination. Some of 

them ha real chance here to show that they are 

not the ! rubber-stamps which so much of the 
public them to be. 

\A ° 

_..or Thirty Days 

THE ER or not it leads to eventual imple- 

/ meaiction by legislation, Mr. Justice Chevrier, 

n Ontaric, has made a suggestion of profound 

egal and sociological importance. As reported in 

the Press. he said: “Sections of the (Criminal) 

code allowing options of a fine or imprisonment 

are discr atory. They allow a rich man to pay 

a heavy and get away with a light term or 

none at all” On the other hand, he said, the poor 

man who is unable to raise money for a fine must 

1 to ja I have never approved of that, but 


a 
r is the ! 

For centuries our law-makers have been appar- 
ently content to write into the statutes an equation 
between loss of material wealth and personal in- 
dignity; how the valuation was arrived at is a 
matter of historical precedent but its current valid- 
ty is undoubtedly open to question. And even 
the medieaval wrongdoer might have preferred 
separation from his purse to some of the sterner 
penalties so often prescribed. 

To the Prime Minister of Canada, a man learned 


nthe Jaw, and his colleagues who make the rules 
which govern us, We commend, without advice, 
i study of this important question. And with to- 
y's $0-cent dollar, should thirty days now mean 


Literary Gent 


\' GLANCED, a little smugly perhaps, at our 
bookcase the other day when we learned 
two facts ) that General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhow ent a large part of his military career 

Writi some of the most important military 
rose of generation; (2) his bible during this 
enterprise s Fowler’s “Modern English Usage”. 
For this information we are indebted to that 
ignificer igur John Gunther whose continued 
eXaminat ‘t insides has finally led him to an 
ening 1 the man who may, most probably, 
ecome t ext President of the United States. 
Mr. Gunther's new book (“Eisenhower,” Musson, 
-7)) AS h deftly timed and expansively exe- 
cuted: for lous reasons its Canadian popularity 





para ts swift success in the United States 
In this cc we have never neglected an oppor- 
0 out what our next-door neighbors 
Uf \hat makes their boss man tick. 
If M ther, who never neglects himself in 
is not succeeded absolutely in pene- 
ihower secret it is perhaps because 
Me vita rce itself defies cold analysis. Facts 
fe nas ay ut none of these facts add up on 
tal sum of the Eisenhower magic 
example, are not a people quick 
rr affection yet in England today 
oth at home and one of the family 
expert practitioners of an extreme- 
political technique, may be harder 





f quest; already voices in the land 
eeunter te zan “We Like Ike” with “ No Like!” 


: ins, front-seat occupiers for the 
; lerican ical spectacle of this year, Mr. 
Vuntner’s I 

mente provides the best program notes 


 f 
M 


lar ava 


An Underestimated Minister 


ON. CHARLES DALEY has been Minister of 
Labor in Ontario since 1943 but until a few 
weeks ago credit for good work in his department 
was generally given to his aides. Mr. Daley was 
sometimes regarded as one of the political accidents 
which place men with no particular ability at the 
head of a department while the public looks to the 
deputy to run the show. 
Then Toronto had a street-car strike, was threat- 
ened with a gas strike and 9,000 men walked out 





—Ballard 


HON. CHARLES DALEY 


at the Ford Plant in Windsor. Now Mr. Daley is 
being described as one of the best Labor ministers 
in Ontario’s history. Mr. Daley himself and not 
his aides, is credited with avoid.ng the gas strike, 
breaking the impasse in the street-car strike and 
settling the Ford strike immediztely. 

Labor leaders who spoke grudgingly about the 
minister are now warm in his praise and industrial 
leaders are taking a new look at the little man who 
seemed so unimpressive for so long 

Perhaps the answer is the absence of the big 
stick in his approach. He is the modest chairman 
who does not seek to impose his views on either 
side but who insists that negotiations be continued 
He has kept the disputing parties talking and talk- 
ing quietly, until a settlement was reached. It may 
be that this underestimated Labor Minister is evolv- 
ing a new pattern for mediation in labor disputes 


As New Hampshire Goes 


UE TO the system, or lack of system, in 
I selecting U.S presidential candidates, qua- 
drennially lamented by many American commen- 
tators, the “preferential” vote in the State of New 
Hampshire next Tuesday has acquired an entirely 
unwarranted importance The ballots cast by a 
small part of the electorate in one of the smallest 
states in the union could conceivably have a strong 
influence on the outcome in November. The major 
contenders on both sides are entered: Taft is con- 


testing the Republican delegates with Eisenhower: 
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Truman has belatedly decided to contest the Demo- 
cratic delegates with Kefauver. Stassen is entered 
for good measure. 

Originally the New Hampshire affair loomed 
as a demonstration for Eisenhower, mainly inter- 
esting as an indication of just how popular he was. 
Kefauver’s entry gave the Democratic primary 
much the same character. Then, after careful con- 
sideration, Taft permitted his name to be entered 
Cannily, he pointed out that the Governor and 
the State Republican organization were holding 
the field for Eisenhower; so that if he should 
receive a small vote, Taft has his alibi established. 

Truman has followed somewhat the same course 
in standing on the Democratic ballot. There was 
a certain risk in this, since, although Kefauver’s 
popularity with the voters is still unestablished, 
Mr. Truman’s recent unpopularity is all too clearly 
recorded in the public-opinion polls. But then, 
Kefauver is scarcely an Eisenhower, and the 
President in this case controls the state machinery 
and patronage. From this distance, it looks like 
Ike and Harry, in the first heat of the presidential 
hurdle race of 1952. 


The Nieman Plan 


N INTERESTING educational development of 

the last few years has been the creation of 
scholarships to enable men and women already 
established in business to take a year away from 
work to improve their background knowledge 
Harvard pioneered the idea with the Nieman Fel- 
lowships for newspapermen and the Nieman plan 
worked so well that a similar plan has been set up 
for labor leaders and it is: being considered for 
other fields. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Carnegie Found- 
ation, Canadians are now eligible for a year at 
Harvard as Nieman Associates and the opportuni- 
ties this year gives are outlined in an article on 
Page 10 of this issue by Shane MacKay, the first 
Canadian to hold a Nieman scholarship. The second 
Nieman Associate will be selected in April 

We would like to see Canadian Universities 
make a study of this new way of making the educa- 
tional resources of universities available to men 
who in their maturity may be better able to take 
full advantage of the opportunity than young 
undergraduates. 

A different plan with the same broad objectives 
is operated by Lord Kemsley in England. Grant 
Roberts, son of Leslie Roberts, a frequent con- 
tributor to SATURDAY NIGHT, has just been selected 
as the fifth Canadian Kemsley scholar to spend a 
vear in England studying newspaper methods 
and securing an understanding of the British scene 


Twain and Trilogy 


= HE CANOPY of a Toronto theatre presenting 
a film which deals with mixed marriage pro- 
claims the fact that in this film “At last the twain 
does meet.” And a Canadian broadcaster in the 
same week informs us that a “trilogy” of eminent 
persons, whose names are given (and there are three 


of them) has been doing something, the nature of 


which we should remember better if we had not 
been so stunned by the idea of three persons being 
a trilogy. 

We do not expect all broadcasters or all theatre 
sign writers to be familiar with the whole vocabu- 
lary of the English language; but we do wish that 
they would be more careful to confine themselves 
to the use of words with which they are familiar 
In any case of doubt a pocket dictionary will keep 
away errors as an apple keeps away doctors, and 


it is not an expensive volume 
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smart about some things — and blind to other 
things 


Take my Pop, for instance. When I first 
bowed into this confusing world, he was wise 
enough to take out more life insurance. Now, 


if anything happens to him, Mom will 


go on playing here, instead of at 


while Mother earns a living 


For that, I give Pop full cre 


Life insurance dollars serve you thes 


f 


A lary art every e insurance d 






NEA TO WEER IN SA 


By 





e 


] 


Gd. 


parents. They can be so 


have money for groceries and rent. And I can 


some 


ive more money these days. Why can’t he 


other ways: 


URDAY 


6 


Yet he’s 


always complaining about how tough it is to 


see that he can use life insurance — with 1 


system for putting money aside regularly — 


n 


to reach other goals. That way, saving’s ¢ 
easy as sucking a toe! 

Another thing. As I observe economic con- 
ditions in this great nation of ours, one fact is 
increasingly evident: Every dollar that’s 
saved helps to check inflation. So we should 
all save as much as we can, every way we Can. 

That’s what I’m gonna tell Pop. And if 
he doesn’t listen to reason, I'll just drool all 


over his new tie! 


The 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANIES IN CANADA 


and their representatives 


NIGH 


Flowering Shrubs for Canadian Gardens 


Hamilton. Botanist for the Niagara Parks Commission 





OTTAWA VIEW 


CONTINUED FROM page > 
“Soft drinks are a necessity for wor, 
amongst young people.” This sat y 
badly indeed with most members 
The worst danger of exaggeration 
in the tobacco lobby seems to be jx 
emphasis on smuggling. Most of th 
evidence here is that this has beer 
over-played. Seizures of <muggiey 
cigarettes so far amount to only aboy; 
15 million. It sounds a lot. but it 
a small proportion of one day's cop 
sumption. Of course, no one can sa 
what proportion of the smuggled 
cigarettes is seized; but info med of 
ficials just laugh at the tobacco-oroy 
ers’ guess of one in a hundred. 
For one thing smuggling is at 
lowest ebb at this time of year. Op 
the main highways across the border 


ery 


are open, and the custom officers and 
RCMP have an easier job ot policing 
than during the summer. Neverthe 
less it is agreed that organized con 
mercial operators have gone in 
the smuggling racket; and even it 
hasn't approached the scale of 
propagandists’ wilder dreams, it 
wavs bad to have such organized 
tempts at  law-breaking. On 
ground you can be pretty sure that 
the spread between Canadian 
American cigarette prices will be 
duced before the return. of 
weather eases the smugglers neta 


OUS Ways. 


Pilgrim to the East 


UST as most of our globe-trott 
J ministers are settling down tor th 
parliamentary session, George Mel 
raith is otf to Karachi for the ( 
sultative Committee of the Colom) 
Plan. Mecllraith has been parliame 
tarv assistant to C. D. Howe s 
1945, and no one who has seen his 
work will ever suppose that it Is 
sinecure to be a parliamentary assis 
ant. Just recently he gave up‘the 
in the Defence Production Depart 
ment so as to be able to give mo 
time to his old love, the Depi 
of Trade and Commerce. (¢ 





tempts to get technicians d 

rials for the Colombo Plan con 
under this department, and next | 
Howe himself nobody kt bett 


than Mecllraith what we 
Pakistan and India 


_.. And to Australia 


I'S a long time since Ottaw 
regretted a diplomat’s d 
it regrets Sir Alec Clutter ks. 
minister said to me: “It's hewt 
think of anv wav in whi ec 


have been improved a 
pressed Government peo} 
the unfailing fairness a ecu 
with which he represe! 
views to Canada and Ca! 

to Britain. There were ne 
knobbly problems in th x post 
war years he represent he 
here. Sir Alec had a cor tt o e 
ot them on the economic «> 
the political side, and what ¢ 
ministers appreciated was 
ways stood up for the U.K 
the argument but always [u!! 


stood the Canadian side to 








cm 


rae 





EW 


AGE ? 
Work 
t very 
rs 
ration 
be Its 
ot the 
beer 
Uggied 


about 
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LD, NEW STRIDES IN NATIONALISM 


by George V. Ferguson 


ls the appointment of 
Vincent Massey as 
Governor General a 
new and startling de- 
parture? Or is it but 
one step in the long 
trend toward national- 


ism in Canada? A dis- 


tinguished editor re- 


views our past and 


suggests a conclusive 


answer. 





DR ’. FERGUSON 
} ou Cupar Fife 
| He attended the 
| Unive t Alberta and 

scholarship 
His Canadian 
areer includes 
eriod with Win 
Pe Press, whose 


ned in 1924 





| 

| 

ms nanaging editor in 1934. He was a 

eS the UN Commission on Freedom of 
sp and the Press, 1946-48 and a Cana 
ai jate to the Institute of Pacific Relations 

| es is well known as an outspoken radio 

| sa especially for his condemnation of 

=e Mt at the time of Munich 

| 

ee 


Editor, The Montreal Star 


“MANADA is now to have its first Canadian 
Governor-General. It has had a Canadian- 
born Governor betore—Vaudreuil—but Can- 

ada was then a French colony. The appointment 
of Mr. Vincent Massey breaks new ground. Or 
does it? Is it not true rather that Mr. Massey’s 
appointment was an inevitable thing—another step 
in a long march which since the constitutional 
reforms instituted by Lord Elgin in the 1850's 
has gone on with hardly an interruption: another 
stage in the development of Canadian nationalism, 
our individual expression of a concept which for 
more than a century and a half has been the 
world’s greatest political force. We can like na- 
tionalism or dislike it. We can regard it as either 
subversive or outmoded. It remains strong, vital 


ind expressive 


Mr. Massev’s appointment in itself has raised 
no criticism. If we are to have a Canadian Gov- 
ernor-General, all are agreed, M-. Massey is the 
man. But, betore his appointment was announced, 
there was the making of controversy. There were 
those. perhaps more numerous than vocal, who 
resisted the notion. They felt—and their views 
deserve respect or at least attentior—that things 
were better left as thev were, tl 
of a Canadian as Viceroy might weaken the tradi- 


tional attachment to the Crown. They felt too that, 


lat the appointment 


some time in the future, a Canadian Viceroy might 
find himself constitutionally so placed that he 
might become an object of controversy 

here were those who believed that, as time 
went on, the appointment might become in a 
measure a patronage plum, awarded to a man tor 
services rendered and not—as is the case in Mr 
Massey's appointment—on grounds of sheer merit 
There were those too who be.ieved that the drive 
for a Canadian appointment was a mark of oul 
continuing national immaturity: had we not reach- 
ed the stage in our nationhood when we could 
ignore the jibes that we were still colonials, tied 
to the apron-strings of a Mother Country, and dared 
not choose one of our own to occupy Rideau Hall 


Yet how clearly was the event foreshadowed by 
the past! Had Mr Massey not been appointed 
had vet another distinguished Englishman come to 
Rideau Hall. the day would have surely come 


} \ ! hy 
last when the forces of nationalism would be no 


onger denied. All history confirms such a propo 


sition. The development was implicit in our chiet 
instrument of government, the British North Amer 
ica Act of 1867. That statute gave Canada the 


essentials of self-government, almost complete 
control over all aspects of domestic policy But 
certain powers, though not explicitly denied, were 
not effectively granted, and the inexorable develop- 
ment of events dictated the course which has since 
heen taken. 

Iwenty-four vears after the American Revolu 
tion of 1776. Madison wrote that “its fundamental 
principle _ was that the Colonies were coordinate 
members with each other and with Great Britain, 
of an Empire united by a common executive Sov 
ereign. The legislative power was maintained to 
be as complete in each American Parliament as 


n the British Parliament A denial of these 


principles by Great Britain and the assertion of 
them by America produced the revolution.” 

It took exactly 150 years before the language 
of the Balfour Declaration of 1926 fully accepted 
Madison’s doctrine. The intervening period and 
the years since 1926 have been taken up by the 
gradual implementation of the principle. So steady 
has been the progress that it may be safely asserted 
that the single remaining legal, constitutional step. 
the assertion of a satisfactory formula for the 
amendment of Canada’s constitution alone remains 
to be taken. In all that time no single step back- 
ward has been taken. The development has shown 
as inexorable a character as the trajectory of a 
guided missile. Once launched, it moves irresistibly 
upon its target. 

The movement began after 1848 when Lord 
Elgin, as Governor-General, decided to call onls 
upon advisors who had the confidence of the col- 
ony’s Legislative Assembly. It took a giant step 
forward with the passage of the British North 
America Act in 1867 which, broadly speaking. 
handed over Canada’s domestic affairs into purely 
Canadian hands. The last thirty-five vears have 
seen another series of great steps, most of the 
credit for which has been seized by the Liberal 
party which, by openly allying itself to the forces 
of nationalism, threw its opponents into the posi 
tion of appearing to defend a status quo which 
the principle of nationalism denied. In actual fact. 
however, Tory Prime Ministers have plaved an 
important role in the process 


yf eae GH Canada was in most respects selt-gov 
erning, it remained technically a colony. The 
British Parliament could pass laws applicable to 
the whole empire. it could disallow Dominion 
statutes. It controlled shipping. The Privy Council 
remained our final court of appeal. Most impor 
tant of all, foreign policy was the business of the 
British Government on behalt of the empire as 4 
whole, and the war had made Canada’s foreign 
policy. tor the first time, the most important and 


vital sphere of all government 


It was this that caused Sir Robert Borden. good 
Tory though he was, to write emphatically to the 
Canadian High Commissioner 1 January, 1916 
‘It can hardly be expected that we shall put 400,000 
to 500,000 men in the field and willingly accept 


the position of having no More Voice and reeelving 


t 


no more conside! 





(ny person cherishing such an expectation harbors 
an unfortunate and even dangerous delusion.” The 
first result of this feeling was the creation of the 
Imperial War Cabinet in which Borden and othe 
Dominion Prime Ministers sat tor mi 





time. It was an impertect plan but it 

from it even more came quickly 
Canada had then never attended a peace conte 

ence, let alone sign a treatv, but Sir Robert, ove 


both British and American opposition, won the 


right to sit at the council table. “Canada,” said 
Sir Robert, “is to be first in the line of battle, but 
not even in the back seat of the Council.” The 


argument was unanswerable. And, when the war 
was over, it was Sir Robert again who wrung trom 


+> 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1 





—RCAF 
AERODROME site above was considered by RCAF, 
to allay fears island was to be sold to Nazis. 








( s IpeE 


FRENCH chocolate king, Henri Menier, once owned 
the island, built the spacious mansion shown here. 


PORT MENIER is named after island's one-time 
owner, and is a busy, prosperous community. 


—Consolidcted Paper 















































































































THE CANADIAN ISLAND 


NAZIS TRIED TO GRAB 


by Frank Lowe 


How Anticosti Island almost provided our 


enemies with a base for attacks on Canada 


I WAS on Dec. 1, 1937, when Canada 
learned that the price of national suicide was 
$6,500,000. 

On that cold, grey day the newspapers of the 
country filled their front pages with the news that 
Germany—a Germany led by Hitler and obviously 
bound for a gamble at world conquest—was trying 
to buy the island of Anticosti. The price: 
$6,500,000. 

Anticosti, many people asked, where is that? 
And why is it so important? 

Maps and editorials answered those questions. 
It showed Anticosti to be an island, 135 miles 
long and 40 miles wide, in the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River. From the north side of the island 
to the shore of Quebec the distance is only 21 
miles. From the south side to the Gaspé Peninsula 
it is 40 miles. 

The island squats there, like a permanent air- 
craft carrier, dominating the inland water route 
that leads to and from the industrial cities of 
Montreal and Toronto. Whoever controls Anti- 
costi controls the St. Lawrence 
River, and Canada. 

This was the piece of real estate 
Germany was reported buying 
The Montreal Gazette was the first 
to tell the story. By the following 
day the protests were forming as 
Canadians, in panic and dread, 
beseeched the Government not to 
allow this island to become a Nazi 
citadel 

The debate rolled out in the 
House of Commons. There Rt 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, who was later 
to retire and die in Britain as Vis- 
count Bennett, beseeched the late 
Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King, then Prime Minister, 
to stop the sale. In Quebec, Premier Maurice Du- 
plessis vowed the island of Anticosti was Quebec's 
and would never be Germany’s. 

Editorial writers across the country warned 
solemnly that if conflict did break out between 
Nazi Germany and Canada, our soldiers would 
be killed before they could leave the shadow of 
their own country if Anticosti was German. 

It was a fine, nation-wide rumpus. The kind 
of rumpus Anticosti had been kicking up ever 
since the dawn of Canadian history. 

The island came to men’s knowledge through 
storm. It was in the summer of 1534 when Jacques 
Cartier found it; he took refuge there from tem- 
pestuous August gales. For the next 403 years, 
until 1937, it was always the same: a storm meant 
Anticosti was in the news again. In 1711, for 
instance, eight heavily-laden British transports 
FRANK LOWE is on the editorial staff of The 
Montreal Daily Star. 





conveying troops to capture Quebec City from 
the French were wrecked there. Two thousand 
soldiers died, and the massive citadel flying the 
lily banner of France lived for nearly another 
half-century. 

But Anticosti played no favorites. Twenty-five 
years later the French frigate La Renommée came 
to grief there and her entire crew perished. In the 
10 vears from 1870 until 1880 more than 10 
steamships, full-rigged ships, barques, brigs, brigan 
tines and schooners smashed themselves to bits on 
this rock-ribbed tooth in the mouth of the St 
Lawrence. 

Its reputation was so fearsome that a gifted 
Irish writer, Charles Lever, wrote a novel, “Con 
Cregan,” about the island. There he had his her 
cast ashore, to do battle in a wilderness ruled over 
bv a ferocious black sailor who for 40 years had 
lived there, robbing the dead washed in to hin 
from the numerous wrecks. 

The island, its granite sides smeared with this 
frightful load of blood, became a breeder of myths 
Best known is cloaked around the 
figure of Gamache, a pirate who 
set himself up on the island and 
had rich pickings for years. Gam 
ache was real enough—as man\ 
a small vessel timorously sailing 
those treacherous waters could 
have testified —- but superstitious 
fishermen were not satisfied with 
just this. 


They claimed the bold crimina 
was in league with the Dev.) him 
self. And with bated breath thes 
would tell how one dark night 
Gamache stood up in his shallop 
and called on his friend from the 

world of eternal flame to send him “a c il of 
wind.” Immediately, so the story goes, hi sails 
filled and the shallop sped off in a terrific st of 
speed. 

As law and order reached out from th ain 
land, however, the island lost its noto! It 
became the home of a few hundred poor | shing 
families of English extraction who caught sold 


lobster in the summer and hibernated in 1). W! 
ter. This quiet state lasted until 1895. 

Then Henri Menier, a wealthy chocolat anu 
facturer from France, bought the entire ‘sian 
for $125,000. He built a palatial hom ere 


stocked the place with servants and th sland 
with game animals. It was a fine spot for . sum 
mer vacation, and each year Menier’s vate 
yacht, The Bacchante, arrived with a d ol 

vers 


French sportsmen who fished the teemin 
for salmon and shot the deer their host how sup: 


plied. But anyone knowing Anticosti’s (¢ dition 
and penchant for trouble for carnage and ence 
re I8 
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MANITOBA S. provincial champions are, left to right, Johnny Watson, lead, 
Williams, second, Allen Langlois, third, and Bill Walsh, the team's skip. 


Andy M 


—Harold K. White 


—Walter Edwards 


QUEBEC winners competing in Brier are, left to right, Jim Turney, lead, Joe 
Hawkins, second, Ches McCance, third, and Ken Weldon, who skips team. 


CURLING SWEEPS CANADA 


Acid test for curlers this week is Macdonald's Brier 


from which a Dominion championship team will emerge 


LURING the Macdonald’s Brier playdowns, 


Db 
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of Winnipeg, Manitoba, looks like 


ckburn betore the battle. While the kilt 
nuch in evidence, transplanted Scots 


s% somewhat less hardy than’ ther 


‘ars, the tam is evervwhere, In every 


combination of colors, as Canada’s 


23rd time to compete tor 


d's Brier Tankard, emblematic of 
s championship of the sport w'besom 


et for the 


ks are competing this vear, one 


he provinces and one representing 


tarlo. Newfoundland is present tor 
me, and the Nova Scotia team are 


IMpPlons 


ts of the history of this fast-growing 

have appeared in these columns 

ne Knows where curling originated 

Holland or in Scotland, and it was 

long time ago. A stone fished out 

Dunblane had been thoughttulls 
on 


the date 1513. 


to Canada with the sturdy | 


wen 
ide up some of Wolfe’s best reg! 
convalescing, they astonished the 
rly sliding converted cannon balls 
on the frozen surface of the St 
e St. Lawrence. Local inhabitants 
t good, and betore long curling 


nging up in the East. The sport 





ihzation westward 

day bevond question this country’s 

participant winter sport, and may 
followers than any sport in any 
figures are difficult to come by, 
notoriously enthusiastic about 

me.) 

a little hard to believe that less 
igo there was no such thing as a 
mptonship. Some provinces ran 
1 general the highest title to which 


by Kim Mcllroy 


the average rink could aspire was best-in-the-club 

Such a situation, of course, could not be borne 
for long. When preud skips got together and 
began boasting of local prowess, the opinions ex- 
pressed were apt to be disputed hotly, even violent- 
lv. Unfortunately, they had to remain opinions 
There was no interprovincial competution, 

In 1927 all this changed, but the genesis of the 
idea for a Dominion championship competition 


can be traced back to the wirter of 1924-25. A 
trophy was presented to the Manitoba Curling 
Association to be awarded to the winners of the 
innual Winnipeg Bonspiel 
as the Macdonald’s Brier 


as a free trip east at the expense of the 


trophy was known 





phy. An additional 





There was little fraternizition among curlers 
East and West in those days. The two halves ot 
the nation were inclined to view the sport from 
different angles. Easterners iked its recreational 





NORTHERN ONTARIO Brier entries are, |. to r., 
Raymond Parnell, Leo Fregeau, Jack Pike, Jim Guy 


possibilities, while their prairie brothers saw the 
appeal of vigorous competition. Something Was 
needed to bring the two together. 

The Winnipeggers’ junkets during the next two 
vears did the trick. The first vear ‘it Was the vic- 
torious Wood Rink which made the journey, com- 
peting on a friendly basis in such centres as Mont- 
real, Quebec, Toronto, and Hamilton. The next 
vear, the Sherwood rink took top hoaors in Winni 
peg, and proceeded to duplicate the feat at the 
Quebec Bonspiel 

When the triumphant tourists reached Toronto, 
a luncheon was held in their honor presided ove! 
bv Thomas Rennie, President of the Ontario Curl 
ing Association. It proved fruitful. Various angles 
of the matter were discussed over the chicken 
patties, and before the ice cream had meited plans 
were firm te hold an annual Dominion ct ampion 
ship at Toronto’s Granite Club. The Macdonald 
people offered to supply a big 





gger and better trophy 
to be known as the Macdonald’s Brier Tankard 
Trustees were Rennie, Senator John T. Haig, K¢ 
of Winnipeg, and the late Col. Peter Lyall (who 
has been succeeded by the Hon. Thane A. ¢ amp 
bell of Charlottetown) 


The decision to hold the affa annually 
Toronto was simply one ot expediency. The On 
tarlo citv. was central, and the Granite Club's 
facilities were adequate. There was no implicatior 
that Toronto was the hottest curling club in th 
country; anv such assertion would ive bee 
stoutly disputed 

Toronto remained the scene of the annual eve 
until 1940, when pressure from other cities, whic 
had developed suitable rinks and were bursting 
with hospitality, became too great, and since that 
vear the venue has changed annually. There is no 
set system of rotation, but rather invitations are 









received, usually f1 





ym the provincial curling body, 





and a decision is made as to the site of the tollow- 
ing Vear's festivities. Among other cities, Winn 
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THE PRESS MAKES GOOD AT HARVARD 


| by Shane MacKay 
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Tr} Nien | WS arrive at Harvard 
¢ vith general plans of what they want 
do 1} programs, as outlined 
tions and vear-end re 
fone n evidence of the wide 
’ neral and special needs 
Car \ ! felt in work which demands versatil 
he / ele t Most hav headed for the social 
W Mit Fre Ices ind courses in economics, 
Pr overnment, history and labor rela 


Newspapermen avail themselves of grants 


as to improve their professional standards 





Walter R. Fleische 


CURATOR of the Nieman Fellowships, Louis M. Lyons, left, is consulted by Shane 
The program has achieved its greatest development under Lyons 


tions. Others asked tor nothing 


more than a sabbatical vear away 


from the pressure of their day-to-day 


work, and have spent the better part 
of their time reading in Harvard's 5 
million-volume libraries 


Some Spe- 
clalists from the larger, more depart 


mentalized newspapers and news 


magazines have taken courses in 
physics, law, architecture, social psy 
chology and even medicine. Harv 


ard’s famed Department of Inter 
national and Regional Studies recent 
lv has drawn a number of Far East 
correspondents seeking more back 
ground on oriental history and lan 
Weekly 


have found valuable courses in agri 


guages newspaper = editors 
cultural science and economics 
Confronted with this glittering ar 
ray of knowledge in books and men, 
Nieman Fellows are surprised to hear 
Harvard professors remark that they 
regard the arrangement as a two-way 
Street. Several say they learn as 
much as they teach a seasoned Wash- 
ington correspondent, a top-notch 
labor reporter or a man fresh from 


a foreign assignment, and the news- 


papermen are frequently ash 


liver guest lectures. * 
The Foundation organizes week 
seminars with members of the facy 
whose subjects may be of icula 
current interest. Every three or fou 
weeks, there is a Nieman ner t 
which an outside speaker, ia 
newspaper editor, is invit Or an 
evening of informal  « Ission 
Guests come trom. widel\ 
tvpes of newspapers and n Zines 
and from all shades of polit ODit 
ion. In the past, they hay dec 


Arthur H. Sulzberger, Lester M 
James Reston, Arthur K 
Brooks Atkinson of the N \ 
Times; Henry Luce and R I 

of the Time-Life group; Mrs ink 
D. Roosevelt; Edward A. Weeks Jr 
and Charles W. Morton of the 4 
lantic Monthly; columnists from I 
mann to Pegler; the late Har 
Laski: Erwin Canham of t CI 
tian Science Monitor; John Dos Pas 
sos: and many others. ( { 
represented for the first 

year by R. A. Farquharson, editor of 
SaTURDAY NIGHT and chairn 
Canadian Nieman Committ 


ips rWo YEARS before the Nie! 
program Was inaugurated 13s 

income trom the bequest w 

assemble a collection of books re 

to newspapers and journalism. Arc 

bald MacLeish, the Ame oe! 

(now a professor of English at H 


ard), was named “curato 


collection, a title which wa 


When the Foundation took tts prese 
form. When MacLeish lett Harvarc 
early in the war to becom 

of Congress, Louis M. Lyons 
Boston newspaperman whi d be 


a member of the first Nien group 
Was appointed his  succe 
Nieman program has seen eatest 
development under Lyon’s 
criminating guidance His editing ol 
the Foundation’s quarte I 
Nieman Reports, has mad 
for newspapermen’s ideas dea 
Unfettered by anything bt s bene 
factor’s high principles, it | recome 
i conscience for U.S. you SI 
Thirteen Nieman g 
passed through Harvard 
per cent have remained 1 yspapel 
work, and those who have 
nearly all entered such 
as journalism. teaching, 
public relations and magaz 
More than half those 
lowships have been gene! | 
and rural editors 
Primary emphasis has 
on improving the standat 
in the 
news for the public, princ 


direct business 
supposition that given an 
to develop himself in one le gre 
universities of the world. | 
scientious newspaperman 
to his work better equip 
key function in a free soc 




















‘e Insurance Officers Association has put $1 million into 


medical research; results benefit life companies and public 


YHARGING an insurance organization with 
modesty might seem like the joke of 
A ntury. Nevertheless it is a charge that 


elled at the Canadian Life Insurance 
sociation. Since 1926 the Association 
ore than a million dollars on medical 
| public health and only in the past few 





eSec . 
ears has it done anything positive about publiciz- 
Altruis is it may sound, it must not be sup- 


this million has been spent with no 
eturn Any scientific findings which 
Asi r life expectancy are going to make 
the company which holds your life-insurance 
policy. ve happy. The same findings are also 
ng t ike vou happy too. This marriage of 
sound business practice and beneficence which has 
ft its yuct on almost every known facet of 
iblic ith has cost the av erage Canadian policy- 





older thirtv-second of a cent. 
is no pattern to follow when the stand- 
on public health made its first grant 

)>¢ t the development of the work has been 
cal trom the beginning. 

rants were made to organizations 

sork the public-health field which need- 
support to gét under way As their 

was proven they were either taken over by 
igencies or became self-supporting. 

As gov ts—federal, provincial and municipal 
vicke ) their responsibilities in the public 
the Association gradually withdrew 

Il yport and channelled funds to research 

specitic. diseases and conditions. 

Forn ) 1894, when it was known as the 
Canad lite Managers Association, the organiza- 
t 6l member companies nearly all 
hose dk yusiness In Canada. It was instituted 

common meeting ground where those 

ngaged surance could discuss their mutual 
er \change views and promote the wel- 
of their companies but also of their 


Met mpanies, on the basis of their pre- 





Mi 
MONTREA| 
McGill. iS 


: —Richard Arless 
r. Lyman Duff, Dean of Medicine at 
xing on problems of vascular disease. 


mium income, are assessed for the support of 
donations made through the Public Health Com- 
mittee. These, exclusive of fellowships, have 
totalled $1,026,464 since 1926 when the committee 
gave its first $15,000 for the prevention and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis in the Maritimes. When, in 
1948, the Association withdrew financial support 
from the Canadian Tuberculosis Association be- 
cause of its improved financial position, grants 
made to it over the 23 vears totalled $256,981. 

The tive projects (as distinguished from fellow- 
ships) which received grants this vear were Hamil- 
ton college which got $4,800 to study the thyroid 
hormone; the Montreal Neurological Institute 
which received $3,000 for a study of the funda- 
mental problem of the solubility of fat in the blood; 
McGill which was given $5,375 to do research on 
the influence of the vagus nerve in the causation 
of coronary artery disease as well as a $3,500 grant 
for a study on iron metabolism and _ nutritional 
anaemia, the big one—$25,370 to -he Hospital for 
Sick Children; the Department of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; the Banting and Best Medical 
Research, University of Toronto and the Depart- 
ment of pathology at McGill University to com- 
plete a five-year cooperative study on the processes 
of aging, and finally $12,521 to the Hospital for 
Sick Children and the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories to finish a five-year study on polio- 
mvelitis 


_ the poliomyelitis study has not produced 
any spectacular cure for the disease the im- 
portant findings will have a telling effect on fur- 
ther research in the field. The project was set up by 
Dr. Nelles Silverthorne and D:. Andrew Rhodes 
who chose Dufferin County, On’., as their field. be- 
cause of its proximity to the ‘aboratories in To- 
ronto, because of its good medical health set-up 
and because its population of about 14,000 lived 
both on farms and in sizeable .owns 

Field work, done by Dr. Patricia Armstrong 
showed that three quarters of the cases of polio in 
Dufferin County from 1948 could be traced to 





Federa 


TORONTO: Dr. T. G. H. Drake of the Hospital for 
Sick Children, directs research on premature aging 
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WHY YOULL LIVE LONGER 


by Helen Beattie 


actual contact with another case of this disease 

The same researchers, working on the grant, 
have been successful in tracking down the Cox- 
sackie virus, which produce symptoms similar to 
polio but apparently no paralysis. As a result of 
publishing the first paper in Canada on this virus, 
Dr. Rhodes was invited to attend the second Inter- 
national Poliomyelitis Congress at Copenhagen 
and take part in the discussions. 

While no one has seen the polio virus, it has 
been isolated and the researchers are comparing 
the Ontario strains with those obtained in the 
United States. Currently the group is working 
on a new type of test for the polio virus and is try- 
ing to grow it in living tissue in test tubes. The 
virus can be preserved in a deep freeze so research 
is not confined to the time when the disease is 
epidemic. 


[' is unlikely that polio will affect personally 
many readers of this article. What will likely 
carry us off is one of the diseases related to the 
processes of aging. This does not necessarily mean 
they are related to our chronological age. But 
they are all related to the blood supply. Coronary 
diseases result from a cutting off of the blood 
supply to the heart, strokes are an interference with 
the blood supply to the brain, and many of the 
severe kidney diseases are directly related to a 
decreased blood supply to those vital organs. 

That McGill and the University of Toronto 
should get money from the Life Officers for this 
study on the processes of aging makes sense, but 
such a grant to the Hospital for Sick Children 
seems slightly ludicrous until one studies diabetes 
Research has shown that many of the manifesta 
tions of aging processes can be studied in diabetics. 

Before 1921 diabetic children died. But in 
1921 insulin was discovered and the diabetic chil- 
dren who have been using insulin since that time 
are at an age when they should be in the prime of 
life. Most of them are. In the majority of cases 
children whose diets were properly supervised, 
whose blood sugar was checked and who main- 
tained their rigid discipline since the onset of the 
disease are indistinguishable from anybody else 
except for their dependence on insulin. Others, 
who rebelled under the discipline, cheated on their 
diets, didn’t watch their blood sugar, are showing, 
while they are still young, signs of old age. With 
29 years as their average age, they have blood ves- 
sels like people of 60. Since the early records of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 





Thains Studio 
SASKATOON: Dr. J. Lowentahl, of Saskatchewan 
University, has an Insurance Officers fellowship. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





THE CAMPAIGN 
THAT ALTERED 
FACE OF SOCIETY 


by Megan Lloyd George 


Gently-bred Victorian ladies were ruthless, resolute 
fighters for equality of women and social progress. 


Modern women owe them an incalculable debt. 


e% HOPE THAT IN HEAVEN men and women 


A ( someone said to Dr. Johnson 
Phat. Madan he replied. “Is to be too 
) s c SI} c oO De eg 
| . « mbhitions e been 





U Ss Wo s esult 1 
c Ve d CSé ym of a 
A \ iN eC SUpPpPO! I nen ol 
ke John Stuart M Wi n this century 
g portunities from our 
rs. I sometimes wonder 
\ ree ay prejudices 
led s i it nd the 
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Y MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE 





SUFFRAGETTE AT WORK: Syivia, daughter of dauntless 









Wid, 


Pankhurst, protests to London bobby during demonstration 


It is a good thing to take a look every now and 
hen at this gallery of great personalities. So, tor 
a change, let us now sing of famous women 

The first of them was Florence Nightingale. It 
was to be expected that women when they first 
entered public life should begin by extending those 
philanthropic activities which have always been 
regarded as falling naturally within their sphere 
Florence Nightingale began her career with the 
sork which trom time immemorial has been 
itural duty of women, the care of the sick. But 





she and her attendant ministering angels, all deli 
cately nurtured voung = ladies, undertook thei 
not in the security of their sheltered Vic 
torian homes, but in that travesty of a hospital at 
Scutarl, Where “cesspools loaded with filth wafted 
their poison into the upper rooms, and the walls 
were thick with dirt’ 

Florence Ni 


spatches home wrote: “the vermin might, if thes 


ghtingale in one of her many de 

id but unity of purpose, carry off the 4 miles 
of beds on their backs, and march with them into 
the War Office, Horse Guards, S.W.” 

Indignation burned within her and scorched any 
who sought to oppose her indomitable will and 
purpose. She was indefatigable, resolute and ruth 
ess. Barracks and hospitals were remodelled, 
proper water supplies, ventilation and kitchens 
vere introduced. The whole of the army Medical 
Department was reorganized. She carried on the 
impaign at home. She was responsible for a 


society providing sick nurses for the poor, and 


finally for the Government Department for Public 
Health in Britain 
Phe second portrait in the personality gallery 


Ss Octavia Hill 


ARE RSE ERO ORE E REE SER OSES SESS DSESESEEESESESSESEEESSESERSESE OES SREESESSS SESS OEE ES EES ESEEES 


LADY MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE wrote = this 
rticle for SATURDAY NIGHT while visiting Canada 
ecently S/re 
‘thority on he subject Younger daughter of the 
first karl Lloy 
he British House of Commons, has lone been 


ted with th lif | / } / 
closely associated with the political life of England 


uniquely fitted to speak with 


d-George, she has been a member of 


“Woman's place is the home”, is the dictu 
sometimes laid down bv the male of the sp 
for the aspiring social worker. To Oct 
(1838-1912) it was not only her own home. $ 
was the first of many social workers who m 
slum clearance and housing her concern. She ma 
a modest beginning by buying and rebuild 
miserable, dilapidated houses in a Lond 


ironically named “Paradise Place”. That was ot 


the first to recognize the importance of comm 
nity centres in housing estates where ten Ss COL 
meet socially and enjoy hearing music and lect 
and of grounds where children could pla satel 
wt! Was a Woman of sound practica . 

h believed in what she called “the hea 9 
space”, the green belt in towns and cities. She 
ilso a Woman of vision, for she foresaw Hanes 
that the rapid industrialization of Brit wou 
give the Vandals tree play to ruin an 

the beauties of our country. The institut of te 
National Trust, which has rescued mia of 0 
natural and architectural treasures fron ¢ 
clutches of the speculator, was large luc 


her efforts. 


But it was when women sought to enter sp! 
of activity considered to be alien to the t 
challenge was thrown down in earnest Sociel 
was formed for the Employment of \ B 
IS91 there were over 146,000) won 
teaching profession, 29 OOO shop ASSIST ] 

4 


clerks and secretaries. Women found 
into the public service, into the post 
savings bank department, a policy whic oducec 
such consternation among the staff tha ) 
tested vehemently against what they 
grievous dangers, “moral and financta 
a Course 

With the industrial revolution the re el 
ployed in industry and even in the min s cheap 
labor, often under terrible conditions. -\ _ 


mission of Inquiry reported that “Females subd 
to work in places Where no man or even a+ 
CONTINUED © AGI 
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the first of many experiments. Octavia H Wis 
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—French Army photo 
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—Wide World 


CAN THEY MARCH TOGETHER? French youths (left) have been raised in fear of the Boche. German Industrial Police (right) are already marching for U.S. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 





GERMANY, WANTED BUT FEARED 


| by Willson Woodside 


S GERMANY has recovered her strength, 
I ce has regained her fears When the 
mentarians in-Bonn pounded out thei 

e other day, and the delegates in Paris 

their alarm, it looked tor awhile as 
dainstakingly-erected scatfolding ot 


Franco-German reconciliation might come tum- 


id the boldly planned edifice of joint 
iltimate federation never be built 

| s an immediate eftort to repair the 
London meeting of the Western “Big 
ministers with Adenauer, but it gave 
ppearance ot a glossing-ovet The 
»y the parliamentary debates in Bonn 
bates which, ironically, “approved” 
Army scheme in each case—will not 
sed. For as Harold Callender point 
York Times dispatch trom Paris. 
which the French and the Germans 
their cooperation in the European 
vealed that thev were pursuing it in 


pposed ends 


Jar Callender, sees in the I uropean Army 
t curbing West Germany's military 
neluding its armament industry, over 
ich Want continued control by the 
sees In the same army a means ol 
te treedom for Western Germany 

The een plenty of warning of trouble 

The French Government, under an un 

has only the shakiest support in 

1 is Widely expected to be the last 
Xt of the “Third Force” governments: 
tv is slated to include the Gaullists 

R lo help bring that about these vote 

q t the government even though that 

with the Communists. What The 


d of the Germans in this crisis could 
= justice be said of these Frenchmen 
sh ave the courage to be anything but 
The x : - : : 
Xe n of the present German Govern- 


tag Res ’ slightly better. It has a leader ot 
presi ind a more assured majority. But it 


t t 


is near the end of its tenure and faces an Opposi- 


tion which confidently demands an election and a 
population which stands in large majority against 
rearmament 


As if it were not ditficult enough for Adenauet 


to bring the European Army plar to a vote in the 


Bonn parliament — under such = circumstances. 


Schuman suddenly took a step which can only be 


t 


explained by French fears of German revival: he 


raised the French High Commissioner to the Saar 
Territory to the status of ambassador. The Ger- 
mans took this as a further effort to pry the Saar 


away from Germany and make it 





(The cold arithmetic of the th 
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—New York Times 


ULCER in Franco-German relations: Saar coal basin. 
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production, based on 1951 figures, of 12.3 million 
tons to West Germany's 12.9: while if the Saar 
went back to Germany, the latter would have 15.4 
million tons to France’s 9.8—and German produc- 
tion is still rising rapidly.) 

The temper produced in the Bonn debate by this 


move was such that some observers could on 


believe that the French had intended to break up 


the European Army scheme The German 
deputies on the government side attached condition 


ter condition to German participat on ina Eur 





pean Army, and even these did not go far enoug 
to satisty the opposition 

Regardless of how things may seem to have bee 
smoothed over by the Foreign Ministers’ meetin 
in London and the Lisbon NATO Conference. the 


tha oe stcs , t he t 
the Bundesta attacned 0 


tilt 


conditions which 





Adenauer s on rearmament 





I Lal FC uA 
sideration. More will be heard of those st In 
satistied. as Germany gets stronget 

The Bundestag insisted that the Federal Gove 
ment must demand of France full political freedom 

the Saar This the Germans claim does not 
exist at present, and with it thev believe that parties 
ivo Qo ft reun with Germany w he 
upper hand 
—. German demand tor self-determination fo 

the Saar is politically irresistible, in view of the 
moral position the Western powers have taken 
hefore the world Granting it, we w reve 
theless appear to be making a concession to the 


pressure. 


It is something the same with the rema rg SO 
convicted war criminals who are still in our cus 
tody, and whose liberation is demanded by the 
Bundestag There are few nations which would 


accept sentences passed on their countrymen 
foreigners; and here the Germans have the support 
of a man who may be the next presid 
United States, Senator Taft. who h: 

I 


tal 
t thev are 


ent of the 
s called 
Nuremberg the justice of the victors 
to be allies, the Germans insist on the remova! of 
all such stigma of defeat and outside control. And 


here again they appear to have “forced” us to give 
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power to turn night into day... to 


to wash your clothes. 
els of industry producing stoves, washing machines, 
ators, cars and other things that make life 
> and good 
There is always something to save for, and you 
will find us delighted to help you make saving 
easy. So drop in for a friendly visit today 
—and let us work out a Savings Plan 
together. Remember, the day always 


comes when you're glad you saved! 
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whole thing put off until June, to see 
what the UN’s disarmament commis- 
sion could produce. 

[here were extreme emotional ap- 
joining hands with the 
warnings that the Ger 


peals against 
beastly Boche, 
mans might come to dominate the 
European Army, and with it France, 
predictions that the Germans, when 
up. 
army 


their divisions were built would 


and set 


again, 


pull out of the joint 
national 


forces 


up their 
On the 


own 


reasonable side the strong- 


est arguments were that German re- 
irmament would bring greater ten- 


sion between Russia and the West, 
character of NATO, now 


surely defensive. would be changed 


OY taking in as an associate a nation 


territorial claims on the 


Soviets Ger 


Which has 
drag them 


many might 


to war with Russia in an attempt 


to regain her lost territories 

Against all this. the most effective 
counte came trom Schuman If 
France were now to disrupt the plans 
tor a@ European Army the U.S. would 


hino i > 
things stood after 


This was where 
ind French debates 


i few observers on the spot said flat- 


! 
end of the European 


‘ inesths 
Arm 

But withi 1 few days dispatches 

om the London meeting of foreign 
! sters and trom Lisbon suggested 

it evervthing had been patched up 
It is true that Schuman and Adenauer 
Eden Wd Acheson, did talk things 
Ve th wou h 1d i re? on \ de 
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Die 


AND NOW how abhorred in 
tion it is! My gorge rises at it 


but make her a kind of 


NATO. Nevert 


recent outburst on both 4 


member of 


De a 


Warning Natior 


ind prejudice will rise as 
grows stronger, and there 
crises when comes time 
raise German troops 


It is a great 


deal to ey 
men of such ability, vision 


sibility as Schuman = and 
will continue to direct thet 
and how would de G 
ilong? A 


end, th 


policy, 


Schumacher get 
in the 


doubtful if 


German sti 
West 


of containing 
be solved within 
European framework 


of Germany, tor her 
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Englishman's Castle—Canadian Style 


S 6by p 9o’D. 

; mi W MINISTER of Hous- 
: | tr. Harold Macmillan, and 
; his ts are setting about the 


setting as many houses 

ssible with a vigor and 
nat promise well for the 
e. It is only fair to Mr. 

van to sav that no man 
jut more drive into the 

houses for the people 
during the davs of Social- 
1 made his plans on too 

scale. Nothing is too good 
Mr. Bevan was fond 


So the houses he built were 


laborate, took too much 


d time to build, and cost 


millan is trying to avoid 
¢. In his new plans he has 
yada and the United States 

of small house in which 
space” is cut to the mini- 
tins to be seen how | ng- 
will take to houses in 


no halls, 


“treall 
practica 1\ 


ns open into one inother 
nore than one purpose, 
vs go up wherever it 1s 
put them—out of the 
for instance. Such houses 


to build and cheaper to 
Yeasanter to live 1 i 
ad say 
s a long tradition of 
se-building to be over- 


tion that everv room 


rate, however small 





¢ 


pokv this mav make it 
rWAay approached by its 
Something to do with 


British passion for pri- 


i t 


Italian Miners 


\ LOT has been said—in 
justlv—in criticism of 
lers for their unwilling 

Italians work beside them 


Not so much has 





nothing, in fact 
ess of Italians to stay 
ire allowed to 
this also is a 
taken into ac 


t » » 
for the recruit 





for work in the 
mines are first given an 
se at a Yorkshire centre 
English—and it ought 
sic OOp Yorkshire way. 
ts are also made to 
em to British mining 
they are sent out to 
is Work for them and 
ved to take it. 
S work hard and earn 
£7 and more a week. 
he quite wonderful by 


c 


rds. Even so, there are 
who cannot stick it 
the weather, the income 
of living, and the food 
go, breaking their two- 
and paving their own 
Not all of them of course, 


ew—as much as 25 per 


A Bit Of Breeze 


ORKNEY MUST BE one of the wind- 
lest places in the world. It always 
blows there, mostly the sort of wind 
that anyone else would regard as a 
gale but which the Orknevans hardly 


notice. So long as it doesn’t blow the 





> + } } th +} ] } 

cent. It is hard to blame them. South vegetables out of the ground, it is con- 
Wales, or any other British coalfield. sidered just a bit of a breeze. But now 
must seem pretty grim after Southern ind then they have a real wind—and 


1 orp rrant ’ ° 
Italy where a great many of them I tly thev had 


ecenuy 


>] ne } } } 
belong hour. Not even the Oldest Inhabitant 


one, 120 miles an 
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could recall the like of it. 

This particular gale blew the roofs 
off tarmhouses and barns, blew the 
haystacks to smithereens though they 
are anchored down with cables. blew 
the chickens out to sea and sent the 
hencoops hurtling after them. It 
seems odd that in so windy a country 
there should be a flourishing poultry 
industry. Must be a kind of chicken 
that can dig itself in. Now it is said 
the islanders are going in for pigs, as 


less likely to become airborne 
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COLOSSAL IS THE WORD 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 





ee ISTORY will not record that the (Shelley Winters) who has ‘othe 
| burning otf Rome was vood: in-law trouble and a travel sales 
but it will sav it was colossal.” one of man (Keenan Wynn) whos 
the characters in “Quo Vadis” says of brightening life for his Mo ose 
severely to the Emperor Nero dur- low-passengers is to don a tase no 
ing the great contlagration. or oOut-size plastic ears 4 make 
This is a pretty fair criticism of the funny faces. 
epic itself. However, you cant crowd Bad weather and a torec inding 
seven million dollars worth ot pro- brings this littke group) ot incon 
duction into a capsule critique. so patibles together, to the po wher 
perhaps it would be better to go into they begin exchanging teleph 
the subject in more detail. bers and confidences I} vit 
“Quo Vadis” is colossal, all right plot and sub-plots well und intr 
It took 12 vears to assemble, it em- the plane starts aloft again | 
ploved 30,000 people and most of the sently crashes, leaving Law Me 
time there are more spectators on the rill as the sole survivor Irougt 
screen than there are in the audience. considerably battered he sets Mt Out 
It is crammed full of spectacle on a round of condolence ¢ 
dance spectacle, fire spectacle, mar- relatives and relicts of the eased 
tvrdom spectacle, and Nero himself. a This type of plot is a good dk 
pretty consistent spectacle all the way like a rather simple interlocking jig 
through. It’s a remarkable pageant, saw puzzle, in| which all 
and it lasts three mortal hours. marginal bits are worked in first, wit 
It is probably a sign of invincible the odd troublesome piece 
illiteracy that all the way through the finish. They all fit 
“Quo Vadis” I kept waiting for the the end, and the picture, though ¢¢ 
great Chariot Race spectacle. It was tainly no work of art, is cor te. A 
only in the recovered peace and dingi- it develops here, Lawyer Me 
ness Of outdoors that I realized that straightens out the ditfic , | 
the Chariot Race comes in “Ben Hur” tween the medico’s widow anc 
One of these times, thev’re going to son, a morose adolescent: hustles « 
combine “Ben Hur” and “Quo Vadis” to put in a good word for the dex 


in one gigantic and ultimate spectacle strip-teaser with her hush 


; ; ttle oe ae 
that will run from dawn to dark and embattled mother-in-law, 











employ the entire population — ot settles down tor a long ch 
Southern California. 1 only hope I'm crippled relict of the trave 
not here to see it. man This settles his ow 

In the meantime “Quo Vadis” will and the last unlikely piecc 
serve the purpose for movie-goers titted Into place 
who have a taste for large scale The characterizations P 
showmanship and no special aversion Call From a Strang 
to watching while their fellow-crea- most) part simple stock 
tures are, ostensibly, crucified, burned tions. IT liked best) Eve u 
alive, and eaten by lions To re who gives a notable perl 
assure the rest there is a strong note a brassy) survival of the H 
of camp-meeting evangelism running Mamma era, and Bette D 
through the epic The Christians too the crippled wife of th 
keep fairly cheerful through most ot manages to round evervt 
the ordeal and the lions themselves style. It's impossible not 
appear comfortably lethargic. Even terested in’ Bette Davis < ae 
the bull that loses out in a wrestling her tendency to pertorn 
match with Christian martvr Buddy more like a Dame of the B 
Baer seems only mildly excited by the pire leaves one a Tittle uns 
goings-on In fact the onlv one to 


get thoroughly steamed up from first 
to last is the Emperor Nero, as plaved 
by Peter Ustinoy Actor Ustinov’s 
Nero hardly qualifies as a character- 
iZation, but it is a performance 

As the Roman commander who 
falls in love with the beautiful Chris- 
tian hostage, Robert Taylor gives a 
good standard church-pageant _ per- 
tormance. But Deborah Kerr as the 
Christian hostage scarcely rises to 
even this modest level. She looks 
wondertul in’ technicolor, however, 
and is certainly a model of Christian 
fortitude, tripping off to meet martyr- 
dom without a hair out of place 


¥ “Phone Call from a Stranger” we 
have four plane-travellers, assort- 
ed and tossed together for the con- 
venience of plot. They are a lawver, 
(Gary Merrill) who is running away 
from his untaithful wife: a medical 
man (Michael Rennie) who is run- 
ning away trom himself: a strip-teaser QUO VADIS 
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OLD AND NEW STRIDES IN NATIONALISM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
a somewhat reluctant Foreign Office 
in Whitehall, the right to separate 
diplomatic representation in Wash- 
ington. 

The realities of Canada’s independ- 
ent position were further emphasized 
at the Imperial Conference in 1921 
when Mr. Arthur Meighen, yet an- 
other Conservative, departed from 
British policy to carry successfully 
his proposition that Britain should 
not renew the Anglo- Japanese treaty 
on the sound ground that such an 
act would jeopardize British (and 
Canadian) relations with the United 
States. 


HE NEXT few years were filled with 
developments. In 1922 the Turks 
threatened to seize the Dardanelles, 
and the British Government cabled 
all the Dominions, asking with some 
brusquerie what help might be ex- 
pected if war broke out. This was 
published in the press before the 
Canadian Government got the official 
cable and the Liberal Prime Minister, 
Mr. King, who had succeeded Mr. 
Meighen, replied by asking for more 
information and using, for the first 
time, his famous formula that Parlia- 
ment must decide. The crisis blew 
over but as Prof. Edgar McInnis 
pointed out in his history of Canada, 
the formula of constant consultation 
envisaged by Borden and Smuts dur- 
ing the years of the Imperial War 
Cabinet had broken down under the 
impact of events 
“To suppose that Ottawa and Can- 
berra and Pretoria would follow with 
a keen and active interest the policies 
pursued by Britain in remote areas 
where none of their vital interests 
were involved represented a high- 
ly optimistic view of human nature 
The idea that Britain would be con- 
tent or even able to delay action until 
the possibly conflicting views of Com- 
monwealth members had been har- 


monized ignored the need for con- 
tinuous direction and prompt action e 

In 1923 Mr. Ernest Lapointe be- 
came the sole signatory of a Cana- 
dian-American fisheries treaty. The 
abandoning the opposi- 


Americans, 





tion they had expressed at the Paris 
peace conference, no longer felt the 
need of having a British signature 
as well. They had also, in 1920, 
accepted (as had the British) the 
principle of separate Canadian diplo- 
matic representation in Washington. 

These developments were hailed by 
some sections of Canadian opinion as 
sounding the death knell of the British 
Empire, the different parts of which 
seemed to be mounting their horses 
and riding off in all directions. But 
this view ignored the eminently prac- 
tical considerations involved. As ear- 
ly as the Washington Treaty of 1871 
and the Alaska Boundary settlement 
at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, men as divergent in politics as 
Sir John A. Macdonald and Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier had found their negotia- 
tions with the United States hampered 
by the need to move through British 
diplom: itic channels. The British 
naturally dealt with their own inter- 
ests first: Canadian needs tended to be 
an afterthought and, in the Alaska 
case, Canada had obv iously been sac- 
rificed on the important altar of Brit- 
ish-American relations 


— the practical needs of particu- 
ar cases joined hands with the 
concept of nationalism. In matters of 
policy, both Conservative and Lib- 
eral statesmen behaved as Canadians 
with no regard to party. The differ- 
ences between them lay more in the 
mode in which they expressed policy 
than in the policies themselves. 

A decisive Imperial Conference was 
held in 1923 when the principle of 
separate action and separate ratifica- 
tior. of treaties was acknowledged. It 
was followed in 1926 by the famous 
Baifour Declaration which set forth 
the principle of the autonomy and 
independence of the Dominions un- 
der a common Crown. 

Speaking of these developments in 
an address to the University of To- 
ronto, Sir Robert Borden said 

“Three-quarters of a century ago 
rolitical prophets declared that re- 
sponsible government in the British 
colonies would shatter the fabric of 
the Empire. Today there are short- 


ry (Ct 


—Norris in Vancouver Sun 


‘Perhaps we should impress on them that NOW they can grow 
up and be Governor General.” 
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sighted men who sincerely believe 
that the national status which the 
Dominions have attained will have 
the like result. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that [it] will result, not in 
weakening but in strengthening the 
real ties that bind together the nations 
of the British Commonwealth.” 

The Balfour Declaration of 1926 
was implemented in detail by the 
Statute of Westminster, adopted by 
the Imperial Conference of 1930 at 
which Canada was represented by the 
Conservative Prime Minister, Mr. R. 
B. Bennett. The Statute was passed 
next vear and promptly adopted by 
Canada, though some of the other 
Dominions delaved that action. 


: ew the steady tide continued 
During the Bennett regime a 
prominent Montreal Conservative, 
Mr. C. H. Cahan, introduced a pri- 
vate bill into the House of Commons 
for the abolition of appeals to. the 
Privy Council. Though the appeals 
were abolished only in 1949 by the 
Liberal Prime Minister, Mr. Louis St 
Laurent, few people know how nar- 
row was the margin by which Mr 
Bennett, 15 vears before, decided not 
to accept the Cahan proposal, make 
it the Government’s own, and _ press 
it through 

Now, in 1951 and 1952, the ulti- 
mate stages of the movement are in 
full swing though it is likely to take 
vears Vet for its completion. The ap- 
pointment of a Canadian Governor- 
General—a major break with a valu- 
able traditlon—has been accomplish 
ed with little controversy due in all 
likelihood to the excellence of the 
first choice made. Now the Govern- 
ment is busy amending statutes to 
remove trom them the word “Do 
minion” which, according to the 
Prime Minister, offends the inferiority 


ISLAND NAZIS TRIED TO GRAB 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE & 
would have known this idyllic state 
could not last 

It was the English fishermen who 
rebelled Menier, the legend goes 
treated these tenants fairly, but they 
resented him. One account states 
that the fabulously wealthy French 
man had bought one of the thrones 
of Spain, set it up in his home and 
there every vear had the fishermen 
come and pay homage while he sat in 
the one-time seat of emperors 


It came to a point where Menier 





ordered the English fishermen to 
leave This act caused Canadian 
newspaper writers to proclaim it a 
reverse twist on the expulsion of the 
Acadians from Grand Pre. Claims 
were made that Menier was acting 
for the French Government, and that 
once the English fishermen were re- 
moved, French soldiers, disguised as 
laborers, would be brought to man 
this strategic base 

The U.S. newspapers picked up the 
cry, and in July, 1900, The New York 
Sun said, in part 

“If, beyond and behind this, there 
is a scheme on the part of France to 
establish a new possession on the 
very front door of Canada, and M. 
Menier is but the agent of the French 
Government for the carrying out of 


complex of certain among ou: feljoy 
citizens. This term, we are a ished 
to learn, reeks of colonialism) which 
makes one wonder just how ¢)'!y some 
people can get. However ce na 
tionalism takes hold, its ma mani- 
festations are not all rationa 

There remain the creation of ty, 
major symbols of nationhoow ~a flap 
and a national anthem. Aiise ‘he po. 


litically important problem equip 
ping ourselves with a rationa! method 
of amending our own constitution 


without going through the cumber. 
some process ot requesting t Britis} 
Parliament to do it for us 
of which we approve. This 
a very dangerous one for theoreti 





va 
it permits the Dominion hoops 
sorry, my mistake) the ( anadian 
Parliament to drive a horse coach 
through all or any provincia! power 
Though it will never be us in this 





fashion, our failure to dec on 
due process of change mean 
remain indefinitely in a suit c 
which in many respects reflect 
fashions and needs of I8¢ 
than the present. 

As to the anthem and the 








worth noting that we have historical! 
found it easier to press 1 utions 
and pass legislation ame! g 

relations with Great Britair in We 
have in coming to agreeme mong 


ourselves. Nobody outside ¢ 
in any wav opposed to ou 
flag and anthem of our own. It is ni 
bodv’s fault but our own 
have not vet got them; ar 
be noted that the present) Gover 


ment, blithely taking the word “D 
minion” out of our laws oreat 
gesture of freedom and independence 





remains afraid to give ou 
two important sy mbols whi 
tionalism is to be our aim esse 


tial in the formation of n 


this project, a very serious 
tional aspect is imparted 

ae 

Menier quieted the 
dying. His brother, Gasto 
troublesome island to the ¢ 
ed Paper Corporation in 
Anticosti seemed content t 
its job of growing a vear] 
pulp wood It returned 
anonymity it had lost in Augus 


gale wav back in 1534 
It was still a peaceful, st 
gotten island as late as vn 
the giant dirigible Hinder on 
“good will” tour of Nortt nerica 
deviated from its announ course ; 
to fly up the St. Lawren Report 
that it had flown low ove snticost 
caused not a ripple of co nt 
But it did a vear later 
copyright story of Dec. | he Gd . 
zette said Germany wante¢ IICOS 
The story, as told, pair a ee 
some picture at a time WOl ( 
peace had obviously on a Sn ? 
time to live. It was repo t 
t 
‘ a 








ow 
‘ished 
Which 
SOme 
> a. 
mani- 











He So 
emine 
rom Gi 


the islay 


Germans had arrived in 
\fter a brief stay, they had 
to Anticosti. This party 
yr. Arnold Agatz, authority 
construction; M. Schiler, 
vert; Capt. John Mueller, 
eep sea navigation; a Dr. 
described as a town plan- 
and Dr. H. Woollert. 
iett, in the House of Com- 
ed that only one of this 

. “forester or woodsman.” 
reply to a statement by 

rt. head of the German 

the group “merely sought 

the result of which we 
vood or pulp from Anti- 
ive no obligation to pur- 
yroperty.” 

ound it hard to believe 

t-sounding statement. The 

was in the doldrums; 
yn Anticosti Island had 
the pulp-making machin- 
sting in idleness. If it was 
iny wanted, Canada fig- 
could get it cheaply any- 
world. But if it was an 
a future war—well! 

s Le Canada, following 
story the next day, left 
the minds of its readers 
Anticosti meant to Ger- 
d the “pulp wood” deal 

preceded by close aerial 

ng the summer of 1937 
who did not reveal their 
but who did speak Ger- 
themselves 
men, in a hired launch, 

lings in the bays and inlets 
sland, Le Canada added 
evening, a man from the 
to the telegraph station 
x-Esquimaux to send code 
g, on an average, $30 to 


the necessary job of 
he national tocsin. Jan 
then Minister of National 
se in the House on Dec 
in the event of war, the 
d be expropriated if it 
foreigners. Premier Du- 
same time, said Quebec 
consent to such a sale. 
rther; Quebec, he said, 
ven allow pulpwood from 
go to Germany 
me everyone was getting 
rv. The Globe and Mail 
reprinted a Le Canada 
Dec. 17 reporting that 
rests also were negotiat- 
the Seignory of Mingan 
shore of the St. Law- 
‘en Tadoussac and Na- 


f 


international ferment 
bling. By May 1, 1938, 
Anticosti was sweeping 
to such an extent that 
ter Mackenzie King per- 
a hand. He stated flatly 
would not be sold to 
nation. But obviously 
leader Bennett did not 
itter was closed. 
the end of the month 
ous Conservative leader 
the subject once more. 
warned the House that 
tary and naval experts” 
ny were still trying to get 
He sent a chill of fear 


down the backs of his listeners when 
he charged that “a personal represen- 
tative of Hitler” had appeared in the 
deal for the purchase of the island. 

This charge not only brought fear. 
It caused such confusion that an 
attempt to find out who the Hitler 
representative was turned up two such 
men—one a naturalized Canadian. So 
the “personal representative” of Hit- 
ler remained a shadowy creature, 
probably the creation of a fevered 
political imagination. 

Bennett’s assertions brought a quick 
reply from King. The Department of 
National Defence, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, said the Prime Minis- 
ter, were investigating the German 
interests said to be trying to buy the 
island. ian : 

The Consolidated Paper Corpora- 
tion gave an added push to the merry- 
go-round of conjecture when, just at 
this juncture, it announced that it 
was considering the sale of Anticosti 
to Dutch interests. The late J. § 
Woodsworth, then CCF leader, leap- 
ed to his feet to charge that this was 
camouflage. 

By this time, having grown strong 
and big with nearly six months’ tur- 
moil and debate to nurture it, the 
Anticosti question was Canada’s No 
1 defence headache. So the Govern- 
ment decided to move 

RoYAL CANADIAN Navy schooner 

commanded by Cmdr. G. N 
Hibbard (later to captain the destroy- 
ers Skeena and J/roquois in World 
War II) and an RCAF plane with 
Wing Cmdr. C. E. Brookes in charge 
arrived at Anticosti in August. It was 
the answer of the Department of Na- 
tional demand 
throughout Anticosti 


Defence to public 
Canada that 
should remain completely and entirely 
Canadian 

Prime Minister King 


that Canada would establish defence 


announced 


bases on the island and “prevent for- 


ever any possibility of an alien power 
forging a spear to point at Canada’s 
throat.” Actually, the bases never 
materialized (survey work was. stil! 
going on when Wor'd War II broke 
out) but the expedition served its 
purpose. The public clamor died down 
to a self-satisfied murmur. Anticosti! 
was safe 

Today the island, still owned by 
Consolidated Paper, is a lush pulp- 
wood “farm.” bout 400 company 
emplovees live on the island making 
sure that, through modern reseeding 
and growing methods, the great stands 
of pine will never thin out 


It is a peaceful, productive part of 
Canada. And for the first time tn its 
turbulent, bloody and grandiose his- 
tory it is living up to its Indian name 
of Nanticostik 


ground.” 


the good hunting 
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Mummy’ 
GE Vacuum | 
Cleaner 


gets all 
the dirt 


THE NEW 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
VACUUM CLEANER 


with the THROW-AWAY BAG 
and Unique De-mothing System 





Tiis New G-E Home Creaner gets all the 


dust and dirt from your rugs and furnishings 














. « and whisks it away into the handy 
Throw-Away Bag. You don’t handle the 
dist — or even see it! When the bas is full, 
simply remove from cleaner, drop it in the 
garbage. 


See this new cleaner — with its complete set 


ol efficient cleaning attachments . . . and 
the new, simplilied de-mothing system... 
at your G-E Dealer's store, 


G.I Upright Vacuum Cleaners get deep 
down dirt ut fF your g vert 
quickly tor above-t t r \ se 
trom two attractive and ellict els 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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A. W. MILES 


Funeral Director 


> 










y 
f SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


i The chapel 
a : 


and appropriately appointed 


is commodious, convenient. beautifully 


Equipped with pipe 


Sl SO = Sl 





| ; 
\ rgan The chapel ts completely Air-Conditioned 
f | | 
0 CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED : 
(] 30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
( PRIVATE PARKING / 
¢, 
LST LDL _T LL ™-_T  OSE™_ SDESI™_ SB II™_o Si SLO SS 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office — 68 Yonge Street, Toronto | 


canes daliciaiane 
A stock tariff company doing business in alN 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 





By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI 


Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 


Gordons 


Stands Supteme 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO., LTD. 


... the largest gin distillers in the world 





RADIO: FORD THEATRE 


FRIDAYS YOU GET SAVAGE 


by Margaret Ness 


Wee happens when a radio role 
calls for a deaf-mute, as in 
“Johnny Belinda”? If you're Alan 
Savage of the Ford Theatre you en- 
top-ranking Sandra Scott to 
emotions into the mike 


gage 
breathe her 
and she receives critical plaudits 
Another Ford Theatre “breather” 
became a Union matter. The play was 
“Libel” and Savage engaged a non- 
radio man with stage experience to 
double as a butler and a case in court. 
The butler had lines—so the actor 
would have to join the Association of 
Canadian Radio Artists. Later the 
butler was eliminated from the seript. 
The case in court never says anything 
just breathes his presence. Is it a 
speaking part and did the man have 
to join the Union? It is and he did. 
This season Savage's headache was 
“The Women”, the acid Clare Boothe 
play. Doubters said he couldn't find 
the 13 good actresses with contrasting 
voices and that jealous tempers would 
fly He got the voices and kept his 
women so triendly that they threw a 
“Bring Alan a Gift of Home-made- 
Jam-or Preserves” party 
Savage can be counted on in a 
crisis, too. The Friday following the 
King’s death the scheduled plav was 
about the’ Brinks Savage 
scrapped it, spert Wednesday phon- 
ing Noel Coward’s New York agent 
to get clearance to his so-verv-fitting 
“This Happy Breed”: got 
at 5.30 p.m.; worked trom then unt 
Thursday with John Bethune 
on a radio adaptation; spent the rest 
of Thursday rounding up the cast he 
wanted for a 7 to Il p.m. rehearsal 
ready Friday 
Ford Theatre is in its 
Previously the program 
with U.S. 


robbery 


clearance 


noon 


and was 

Canadian 
third season 
came from the U:S., 


stars 


Then it went TV and Savage was 
assigned the Canadian production. 
He’s a one-man show. He selects 


plays adapters and the all-Canadian 


casts. Present rating of the show: in 


top ten of all evening radio programs 








CONTROL ROOM: Mary Muir 


heard in Canada from = ai 
including U.S. 

Hard work makes the 
click. Each play IS’ Well 
Dav before the 
rehearsal from 9:30 a.m. to 
On Friday at 2:30, another 


another thrashing out of 


pieces that sull don't: pleas 


An hour's break allows 


Then back for 


Alan Savage got into 
1932 
Then 
ed (paid) with radio statior 
talo, Kitchener and Windso 
Foronto, he free 
announcer; join 
field, Brown agency. Hts 
show, “L for Lanky”, ts st 
bered. In 1949 came For 
One unique feature ot the 
is’ Marvy Muir She's 
operator on CBC 


singer and actor in 


pay, not even car fare 


hometown 


actor and 


woman 
supplied to Ford Theatre 


equipment for putting on 


—Ph 


show. there 


another rehe 
fore the 9 p.m. EST present 


vith 


Ken Be 





6bE 
ctresses 


REHEARSAL for ‘‘The Women"' 





: Alan Savage, Mary Muir and 13 
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| WHO'LL GET ALBERTA GAS? 


by Mict ael Young 


Ne 


ed te 


EEK the Alberta Petro- 
sources Board is expect- 
down a decision on gas 
exporl ) will be of interest to 
ll Ca enerally and to Ontario, 
Quebe d BC. particularly. Since 


Albert ge 
own, Varlous 


natural gas reserves 


companies 


became 

have m pplication to the Province 
for pe on to export the gas. At 
present Province’s Petroleum and 
hun al Gas Conservation Board is 


tive applications. 


The B d is to decide whether 
Albert sufficient gas reserves to 
meet | P ovince’s requirements for 
the nex years and still allow some 
for exp It the Board ts satisfied 
about t tue Board otf Transport 


Commissioners in Ottawa will decide 


five applicants is to be 


ee rt ht to export the gas. As 
( tween Edmonton and Ottawa, how- 

ever, this line isn’t very sharply 
oy draw Premier E. C. Manning ot 
"aTSec Albert s indicated that, when a 





firs f  osurpluy does exist, it will be a con- 





0 p.n dit 1y export permit. that 
S ( eeds be given priority. 
s df tive applicants for gas 
avag \ three want to take it 
ner Vests d two want to take it 
\pplicants to take it 
\ Westcoast Transmission 
\ vest Natural Gas Co., 
ithou B =6Pacitic Northwest Pipeline Corp. Ap 
work ( take the gas) eastward 
1 Bu! ; Wes ines, and Trans-Canada 
iCK P | ( 
ed as The question to be answered 
Cock ; 5 \lberta has an exportable 
The Conservation Board 
men . 1 is the one that matters, 
reatre , tled itself vet, but every 
) the business seems to 
on : ¢ » plenty tor Alberta's 


ind for export. 
with te ber. 1950, the Board 


snow ed tablished reserves of 4.5 


ase renee - 4 


qe 


= 
~~ 


—Millier 
NORAMA: Separating the 
at Turner Valley tank farm. 


PRAIRIE 


crude f; 





Ken Be 


esses 








trillion cu.ft. would be 
meet Alberta’s domestic. 
and industrial 
next 30 vears. 


required to 
commercial, 
requirements for the 
The Board estimated 
reserves at that time as 4.4 trillion 
cu.ft. During 1951, 
ploration and 


however, ex- 
development of gas 
In the first 
nine months of that vear. a total ot 


reserves Was accelerated. 


50 gas discoveries and extensions of 
known gas made. In- 
tormed estimates now run to & tril- 
lion cu. ft. 


areas Were 


It the Alberta Conservation Board 
decides there is enough gas for export, 
then the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners will have to decide where the 
gus Is to go and how it is to get there. 

The actual 
the Board 
route? In 


decisions: (1) Does 
all-Canadian 
future 
Canadian industry 


consumption to out 


Want an 
othe! words, are 
requirements of 
and domestic 
weigh considerations of present needs 
and cost of construction and mainte- 
nance: (2) if the Alberta Board rules 
there isn't enough gas to feed pipe 
lines going east and west which wa\ 
and when that’s decided. 


(3) which of the three applicants to 


Is It to be? 


take it Westward and/or which of the 
two applicants to take it eastward 


will get the nod? 


— CONTROVERSY was bad enough 
a couple of vears ago when it was 
just a question of the westward route 
The line was drawn between those who 
wanted the pipe to go through an all 
Canadian route to BC and then down 
to the U.S. and those who wanted 
it to go trom Alberta through the 
Northwest United States and then up 
to. British Columbia The former 
arguments on the help 
their route would be to the develop 
nter1ol ol BC 


arguments 


ment of the northern 


while the latter based the 


existing market 


on the size of the 
and construction and maintenance 


costs Which would be lower if the U.S 


route were used No tinal decision 
Was made Since then, with new gas 


discoveries in Alberta, and new power 
development in Ontario losing ground 
to that 


the eastern market has come into the 


Province’s industrial growth 


picture. A similar problem has devel 


oped tor the Board on moving gas 
eastward 
So the Board ol 


have 


Transport Com 
missioners, who already had 
their share of worry over treight rates 

' 


decide on a genera 


Canada, and 


then select the applicant of applicants 


will have to 
natural gas policy for 
Whose proposals best fit that policy 
The choice is pretty wide 
Westcoast Transmission Co 
draw its gas from the Pouce Coupe 
field in the River area. The 
line would run to Prince George, BC 
Vancouvel 
One branch 


would 
Peace 


and on to a point neal 
where it would be split 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


VANCOUVER 
KITCHENER 
BOSTON 


VICTORIA CALGARY 
OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 


TORONTO 
LONDON 
ST. CATHARINES 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
QUEBEC 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
NEW YORK 


(3810g ? 


Be sure that your clients aren't 
like porcupines without quills—no 
protection. Keep them completely 


protected in Fire and Casualty in- Ask your Investment Dealer 


r Broker for pros tus. 
surance with ° prospectus 


CU Bal meet 
The CANADIAN INDEMNITY CO. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


* HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


CAEKITD Dominion 
‘OLD Textile Co. 


Limited 


Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 


Limited 





——— of One and Three 

Quarters per cent (1%, has been FINAL DIVIDEND of twenty 
jeclared on the Preferred Stock of cents (25c) per share t 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY | ending 31st Mar< 1952. has 
Limited, for the quarter ending 3lst clared on the Common St 


March, 1952, payable 15th April, 1952, NION TEXTILE COMPANY 
to shareholders of record 14th March payable Ist April, 1952, to share 
1952 of record 5th March, 1952 
By order of the Board 
R. D. ARCHIBALD, 
Secretary. Sec 
Montreal, February 20th, 195: 


By order of the Board 


Montreal, February 20th, 1952 











NATIONAL STEEL CAR CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
Notice of Dividend 


en that a dividend of 





DIVIDEND NUMBER #10 





one-half cents (37!2c) A of 6« 
dec i for the quar- t D i 
31, 1952. payable on any 
of record o 
i€ xe 14, 1952 t 
By Orde i . 
ee I a 
H. J. FARNAN 


Secretary 


rt 


Notice of Common Stock Dividend 


21 








amin Aominion 


‘OI Textile Co. 


hive 


ea 


f DOMI 


jers 


R. D. ARCHIBALD, 


etary) 


Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Limited 


an ee eeeiasnianataanaenemee 


pe 
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NON INDUSTRIES LTD APPOINTMENTS would go to Vancouver, the other Canada Firsters favor tho Trang. 
RECENT McKIN . across the border to Washington and Canada proposal because ii sets 4), 
Oregon, with laterals to supply berta gas to the big marke’. in Qp. 
os specific market areas. For the west- tario and Quebec via t} prair 
ern route, this is the one that pleases provinces and the growing ustri 
those who might be called the “Can- area in Ontario around Sud) iy. a 
ada Firsters’—those who think geo allows for supplying all poss Car 
graphical forces should be bent to dian developments in betw 
sult national economic ends. West- Both Pacific and = Tr nad 
coast’s line would bring cheap indus have prepared impressive rie 
sa: trial and domestic fuel to BC’s boom- their proposals. Briefly, Po jc 
=e ing interior first and would supply Panhandle point out that m 
9 the U.S. market after the BC demand pipeline necessary to effect ec 
had been met. It has the disadvan- procal exchange of gas th opos; 
‘ tage of having to go through rugged is already laid and in oper: Pan 
mountainous country that poses ex- handle Eastern is serving th. easter 
wt pensive problems of construction and U.S. with its lines running ! Texas 
maintenance. to Windsor, it remains ji 
Northwest) Natural Gas Co. has Windsor and Montreal th h TK 
filed plans for several routes, but ronto and other South Ontario points 
. from an engineering standpoint, it This pipe, plus the pipe 1 red t 
“* favors a route that runs from Pincher get the Alberta gas to W neto 
. tation through the Crow’s Nest Pass state. would require abot 50,001 
= to Kingsgate on the BC-Washington tons of steel. Trans-Ca est 
} : border. From here the line would mates that its project wot ‘duit 
o cross the border and run to Spokane, nearly 640,000 tons of stee 
LOUIS R. CLINTON EH. WALKER Wash. West of Spokane it would To answer this, the Trans-Canad 
split into two sectlons—one going people raise doubts about e 
| I « k. President and General Manager of The McKinnon Industries, north to BC. the other to the Seattle- ability of Panhandle Easter ern 
Sc. Catharines, Ontario, recently announced the appointments of Louts sf t 
R. Clintor pos 1 of Factory Manager succeeding the late W. H. Watkins Portland area There would also be its U.S. customers and still pipe 25 
FH he post of Assistant to the General Manager *® laterals to supply specific marketing million cu.ft. a dav into ¢ ) 
areas the likelihood of the U.3. Fede 
Power Commission approy 1e eX 
|: ROM the standpoint of construction port of Texas gas to Cai wt 
and maintenance costs the route American customers are stil! clam 
through the U.S. is the better, but the ing for it. Regarding the first, Trans 
“Canada Firsters” claim that this Canada points out that the Federa 
advantage is more than offset by the Power Commission in the U.S. } 
loss to Canada resulting from the by already turned down an cat 
An eas wav passing of the BC interior. by Panhandle Eastern to export gas 
ok Vy ’ Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp to Ontario. The Commission decid 
- e is offering a combination program ed that “In view of the demonstrate 
to ask for Pacitic has before the Board “an ap- requirements of customers wit 
plication to export surplus natural United States and the present [Au 
4 a gas from Alberta to the markets of 1951] designed capacity of the Par 
the esl the Pacific Northwest area of the handle system, no natu iS 
United States and [to] British Colum available for exportation o f 
bia in exchange for an equivalent basis at this time.” 
amount of natural gas to be imported 
Call for “Black & White” whenever you ask for Scotch. trom the United States to Ontario and 5 lis COMMISSION might 
ere Quebec It says that the reciprocal ferent view if: Americ 
Phere is no better way of indicating that only the best cnteniiiii vial aan dita Wes dee a eel Sat et Wika emia Aeiial 
will do for you. , ; aes : : acceptable to the Governments ot equivalent amount of Cana 
Blended in the 2 ial “Black & White” way this fine Canada and the US. The sas for es endhonen tebich ix wi Pacit 
Seoteh has no superior, Ontario would come from Texas via and Panhandle propose) b | 
BUCHANAN'S the Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Com- Canada spokesmen think 
pany’s line which runs from Texas down in deliberations on the St. Law 
‘BLACK WHITE through the eastern U.S. to Windsor rence Seaway project is reason enoug 
& Thus Pacific Pipelines, though an to believe Canada might EXPE 
ipplicant to take gas westward, is rience difficulty. in achi satis 


SCOTCH WHISKY really a rival of the two companies factory cooperation throu 

‘ e ° seeking to move the gas eastward arrangement.” In other IS, Se 

The Secret aj ltée the Blending one of them particularly tional S suer 
= 


self-interest, which 





ee ee a oct ” estern Pipelines, one of the ap a big part in America Federa 
axa decoiaeG “a oy RARE PRO plicants to move the gas eastward, politics, might underming eree 
ats “a aiming tor = Ontario —— “— in spite of the best o! tions 
t proposes to draw its gas” from acitic and Panhandle 10W- 
Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 5 Pinchet Cock sed Stat soctes deat that as sive-and-tal g 
: oe : Alberta fields and pipe it eastward ment, such as they pro 
SE a Uh eT ts OUNTONE.. “Seasie STO would be no reason for un 
don, Man ind Winnipeg. From action by either U.S. o 
Winnipeg the line would cross the authorities, since each Ww 
international border to Duluth, Minn., power of retaliation. 
and Superior, Wisc., with laterals to After the Alberta Gas ¢ vat 
supply other market areas. This line Board reaches its decisio eder 


would be aimed at the Mesabi Range 


iron Ore deposits where the gas would 


authorities are going to h 


another, broader decision 





be used in processing ore of natural cas in this cot 

Trans-Canada Pipelines is par- question to. be answered h 
ticularly concerned with the reciprocal crops up regularly in Cana \re We 
exchange proposal of Pacific and going to shape our econom epend 
Panhandle. As between these two ently of the forces of geo ya 
applicants the line is drawn, as it is the U.S. head start. sar as going 
in the west, between the “Canada to shape our programs fo omic 
Firsters” and those who might be development so they move tose 

OLDSMOBILE for 1952 is powered by ‘‘Rocket’’ engine, new rear stabilizer. called the “economic liberals’. The forces? 





1|lo 




















BUSINESS COMMENT 


THE NEW ~ 


by P. M Richards 


pre Y FEW USS. citizens, 
| . d to think of their 
) e richest in the world, 

ts wealth now 


ue 


consists 
inufacturing Capacity and 
juctive know-how, rather 
resources of materials. 
For ct of many raw materials, 
eT States is now far from rich. 
Muc it she once had, she has 
sur Decade after decade ot 
nid ding, high-pressure in- 
dustria oduction plus the extra- 
lina! mands of two world wars 
st inroads on the coun- 

stic supplies of copper. 

in ckel, lead. zinc, mica and 
ilpw The huge requirements 
lent are pointing up the 
U.S. is now dependent, 


] 
N I 


ing out of the defence 


ipon the importation ot 

























ESTMENTS: 











of the Company 


Win , 
VW Inn pe 


MILLER, Q.C., President 


DIRECTORS: E£. H. M 


J. Cc. M 


Estate (Head Office Building 


nds and Debentures at Book 


y, Canada, Janu 


E. D. ALDER, Q.C 


HAVE-NOT” U. S. 


many materials from other countries 

The U.S. itself still has many de- 
posits of wanted minerals that could 
be developed, but in most cases they 
are relatively small and the cost of 
developing them would be consider- 
ably higher than that ot importing 
supplies. Even where the need is so 
great that it outweighs the considera- 
tion of cost, the procurement etfort 
has been held up by governmental 
red-tape, especially in the field of 
financing. 

\ case in 


point is mica, large 


quantities of which are required for 
military electrical equipment. Though 
this fact has long been known, the 
mica production of the U.S. itself is 
no larger than it was two vears ago 
ind is well below the level of the last 
Wal Yet 


governmental loans, intended to re 


approved applications for 


open old mica mines and aid in the 
development of new ones, have re- 
peatedly been blocked by red-tape in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

However, officials running the min 
ing end of the defence supply pro- 
gram were recently given authority to 
direct the RFC to make mining loans 
which meet the technical standards of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines. As a re- 
sult, many economically - marginal 
mineral deposits are now likely to be 


brought into production and the 


supply situation will be eased, though 
at relatively high cost. 

But the long-term outlook is. still 
towards heavy dependence on foreign 
sources of raw materials, and because 
of this, and the fact that Canada is 
richly endowed with much that the 
U.S. wants, this country is steadily 
taking on new importance in U.S 
This gives Canada a new bar- 
gaining power in the making of de- 
How- 


ever, We must use this power discreet- 


eves. 
fence and trade agreements 


lv; Our enormous resources in iron 


ore, oil, hydro-electric energy, etc.. 


can clearly be 


m PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


much more quickly 
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developed with U.S. financial and 
technical aid than without it, and it is 
not less obvious that considerations of 
international security require that we 
shall do our due part in the broad 
program of the Western nations led 
by the United States 

Thus, while Ottawa steps up our 
defence program, it has the difficult 
task of national with 


international 


reconciling 
considerations regard- 
ing the use of our resources It will 
be helped in doing so if it remembers 
that our national economic strength 
is not in question, that it is in the 
international field that the doubtful 
issues lie. For the present, there- 


fore, any over-weighting of the scales 


be on that side 


Most Don't Finish 


1 ALL THE students who enter 
Grade VII in our Canadian 


schools, 59 per cent of the boys and 


mav well 


S31 per cent of the girls fail to finish 


} ret ther > 
[his suggests there are 


serious deficiencies in our high school 


I 
i 
high school 
system 
One of these is the lack of enough 


physical accommodation. Everywhere 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN. WINNIPEG, REGINA, EDMONTON 


Balance Sheet as at 


ASSETS 


10,000.00 


749,581.18 





lary let! ra 


E. H. MUIR, Vice President 


UIR E. L. KITCHEN 
ILLER, Q.C. 


‘ar Value $1,753,295.63 
Dom. Govt ed Value 1,668, 132.46 
osits with T s for investment 15,000.00 
nm Hand 6,273.20 
H IN BANK: 
idian Bank of Commer: I we la Prairie, Mar 292,206.15 
rest accrued on investments 15,469.86 
nts’ Balances and Premiums uncollected 126,280.60 
tid Assessments 13.096.06 
nder Value of Life Insura Policies 7,064.94 
tted Assets $2,235,471.99 
INGENT ASSETS 
int of reserve for unlicensed 
nsecured Re-Insurance $ 8,763.42 
ssessed Premium Notes Q7'97R BR 
CERTIFICATE TO 
\ ertify that we have audited the books, accounts and vouchers of 
1951. We have obtained all th nformation and explanations 
financial position of the Company. In our opinion so formed 
ect view of the state of s affairs as at 31 Dei 
is shown by the books All transactions of 


JAMES McKENZIE 


G. G. TIDSBURY 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REP 


December 31st, 1951 


LIABILITIES 


npaid Claims in Process of Adjustment 





“ESS: Re-Insurance Thereon 


rve 1 _neal 
Government Standard 
feinsurance Premiums held as Reser 


F einsurance A 

















Sundry Accoun Taxes 
re 1 Lia 
ENERAL REI I 
eserve for re tuation of In 
LOS t r unl ‘ns S¢ I 
tal Liabilities and serv 
SURPLUS 
illotted Sur S 
rOTAL 
POLICYHOLDERS 
The Portage la Prairie Mutual Insurances 






, n ter 
required, and afte Lu il 
ni Shee here rope! 
wcording to est of Oo nf 
in hat ’ m nea t 


A. H. THORPE, General Manager 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, QC. 


S 133,983.91 


68,616.61 


65.367 ) 
T9 431 7 
45,4441 


10,404.87 
7,349.38 
970.04 17 
ts .. $120,000.00 
i S.76 2 8 76 J 








CE & CO., C.A Auditors 


E. M. BROWN, Treasurer 


HON. D. L. CAMPBELL, M.L.A. 


The Company operates under the Dominion Insurance Act and is subject to Annual Inspection by Dominion Government Officials 


FLL 


— ae 
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more and better buildings are requir- 
ed It the students who leave too 
soon, totalling some 75.000 vearly, 
be kept in school, they would 


avate the need tor additional 


cilities And the numbers of chil- 
en approaching high school age 
Ke certain that high school en- 


experience a marked 
pswing after 1955S. More class rooms 
‘rs will be needed 
Communities should be planning now 
This IS Education Week “aeross 
Canada Businessmen this vear iden- 
tied themselves constructively with it 
ssuing, 


the Canadian Chamber ot Com- 


through their) organiza- 


nerce. a practical program of study, 
formation and action in connection 
with Canadian educational needs \ 


hook issued by the Canadian Cham- 
Yer at its headquarters. 530 Board of 
Irade Building, Montreal. shows in 
detail and step D\ step how local 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
Trade can initiate and cooperate 
sith community action to meet the 
current, pressing needs of education 


As the book itself savs. the mem- 











yers of these bodies have a double 
STARC education, firs is I t 
SA ‘S id daughters Oa De 
d second as heads of business enter- 
ses. On the one hand. expendi- 
Ss tor public education are a major 
¢ Ocal and prov tax bills: 
otne NUSINESS IS de- 
Ip the product of the 
svsten S operating 
I : 
« Ire ders 
ry ea cA f 
| if RE MW re plenty of demand for 
Nouses for the next five vears. and 
be good. according to dele 
LA Ve 1 on (al 
\ } > e O ( 
\ c R Estate Boards 
| 
1 c v AP Qe 
1 ¢ } Os] 
‘ a 
\ ink S 
L i in 
} ( 3 pP t SS 
SK 
( SO) G)000) 
2) Iver 
Hy d .@ 
\ 
. H ising 
H 1 
LIES 
NHA se ( vhile 
cf 
ed 
| 
d 
( S t 
S ook 
+} 
enter 
} lone 
j i y eds 
! 
1) i ices of 
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THE MARKET: Abitibi Power & Paper, Ltd. 





FOOD FOR THE PRESSES 


by George Armstrong 


NE OF THE LARGEST of the 
( ) Canadian newsprint producers, 
Abitibi might be expected to have a 
relatively stable history. But both the 
industry and Abitibi have had serious 
problems problems In respect to ex- 
cess capacity and temporary over- 
capitalization. As a result, the original 
shareholders of Abitibi have experi- 
enced some of the sensations of pas- 
sengers on a roller coaster. The in- 
vestor who placed $1,000 in_ this 
common stock in 1917 would have 
seen it appreciate to nearly $9,000 1n 
1920: shrink to $2,200 in 1921; rise 
to $17,000 in 1928: shrink to $25 in 
1933. rise to $3,100 in 1937: shrink 
to $80 in 1943; rise to $6,700 in 1951 
and steady away to a current value ot 
S5.100, 

The roller coaster over which Abiti- 
bi stock has travelled has been char- 
acteristic of the entire newsprint. in- 
dustry. However. a satisfactory bal- 


ance has now been achieved. 


THr Company: Abitibi Power and 
Paper was incorporated in 1914. In 
common with other newsprint com- 
panies in the early 1920's expanded 
its production facilities far in excess 
of potential demand. Consequently 
the lean vears of the thirties placed 
the company in receivership, which 
was not terminated until April of 
1946, and from which stigma it has 
only recently recovered, despite the 
improvement in its financial position 
ind in the market tor its products 
Abitibi, together with its subsid 
ries, Now produces newsprint, sul- 
phite pulp. fine papers, paperboard 
ind dissolving =woodpulps used in 
avon. Newsprint is by far the most 
Important product, accounting In 1950 
tor almost 80 per cent of total volume 


{ 
) 


( output 


Ou rLOOK FOR NEWSPRINI As are 
sult of conversion of many newsprint 
mills in the U.S. to the production ot 
more profitable papers, U.S. output 
dropped trom 1,392,000 tons in 1929 


720,000 tons in 1944. Currently, 


production is running at an annual 
rate of about one million tons with 
consumption about five or six times 
this figure. Canada now supplies about 
80 per cent of U.S. requirements. 

Although total capacity of North 
American newsprint mills is about 6.4 
million tons 5.4 million in Canada 
shortages still exist. The outlook is 
for a sustained demand over the fore- 
seeable future. 

Phe current newsprint price ot $116 
a ton, established last July, is some 
[32 “per ‘cent ahead of pre-war and 
compares with a rise of 130 per cent 
in the U.S. general commodity price 
index. It has been estimated that a 
price of at least $135 per ton would 
be necessary to make the construction 
of new mills profitable. 


Pranr Capacities: Newsprint capac- 
itv of Abitibi is 700,000 tons annual- 
ly at its six mills. The Sault Ste. Marie 
plant also produces unbleached sul- 
phite pulp (31,000 tons annually). 

A bleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ontario, has an 
annual capacity of 65,000 tons, while 
a corrugated board plant at Sturgeon 
Falls, Ontario, has capacity of 34,000 
tons. A hardboard plant, also at Stur- 
geon Falls, placed in operation early 
in 1951, has annual capacity ot 50 
million square feet. The fine paper 
mills are owned by a_ subsidiary, 
Provincial Paper. Their total capacity 
is 75,000 tons annually. 

Late in 1950 the common stock of 
British Columbia Pulp and Paper was 
acquired. It produces annually 130,- 
QOO0-140,000 tons of dissolving pulp 
The name of the company was 
changed to Alaska Pine and Cellulose 
and 50 per cent of the stock in the 
new company was sold to the Koerner 


Interests 


EXPANSION: Since 1946 Abitibi has 
made major expenditures tor rehabili- 
tation of mills, deterred maintenance, 
modernization and new equipment 
Up to the end of 1950 about $30 mil- 
lion had been spent Approximately 





—Norris in Vancouver Sun 


$6 million a year has been spent op 
plant improvement and new plants and 
the intention is to expand ; those 
lines which research shows to be Most 
profitable. Thus the proportion of 
newsprint to total sales will Gecrease 
TIMBER RESERVES AND WatgR 
PoweR: — Abitibi’s timber holdings 
in Ontario, Manitoba and Quebec. 
contain approximately 40 million 
cords of merchantable pUlpwood. At 
full capacity operations, annual cop. 
sumption of Abitibi is about }.2 mj}. 
lion cords. Developed water powers 
owned by Abitibi and its subsidiaries 
aggregate 125,000 horsepows 


FINANCIAL POsttiON: Abitibi’s finan. 
cial position has been greatly streneth- 
ened in recent years. Funded debt 
was reduced trom $45 million in 1947 
to $34 million; a $1 million issue of 
prior preterred was redeemed 1949. 
and almost $7 million of its $|.50 pre- 
ferred was purchased and cancelled 
Working capital remained strong 4 
$22 million at the end of 1450. Ip 
June, 1951, $10 million of 4! 2 per 


cent convertible  debenturc were 
issued. These debentures 4 con- 
vertible into common shares on the 
basis ot four shares for eu S10 
principal amount of debentures wit! 
no premium up to June 1. 1955. with 
premium of $2.50 per common shi 


thereafter to June 1, 1958 id $5 
thereafter up to June 1, | 
addition to the $34 million of first 


mortgage bonds and the $ ritlic 
convertible issue. Abitibi has outstand 
ing about $21 million preterred stock 


of $20 par and 3,725,082 no 


common shares. 


a TLOOK: Since Ou 
4 zation of Abitibi in 1946 ws 
have been tairly stable $1.93 per 
common share (adjusted for t 
tor-one split in May, 195] v4 
$2.16 in 1948: $2.06 in 

$2.92 in 1950. Between §$ 


$3.00 per share is estimated t 


A 


The current dividend rate ot 
share per annum is amply ¢ ed 
earnings. Sales increases ar 
set by higher operating 
faxes 

The loss of the exchange 
is also affecting newsprint t \te 
of about $6.00 per ton. An \ 
STO per ton in the price o! 
would be justified, but an 
not inticipated betore Ju Eve 
then it is by no means cert ce 
is anticipated that publishe: esist 
It strenuously Thus earn { 
newsprint companies Wi SO 
what lower in the current 
1951. Over the longer tern 


the outlook is relatively t vie 


CONCLUSION At its curre ve 
172 the common stock ts g 
to seven times earnings and 
under 6 per cent. The pric ings 
ratio is slightly lower that 
paper stocks. The convert eben 
tures currently selling at 
afford participation in an) 
price advance while giv! it the 
same time, a measure of prvtection 
against decline. The possib reation 
of 400.000 additional comn shares 
through conversion of the depenture 
could slow down the price 


ince of 


the common above 25. 
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—International 


SOUND-OFF! Truman Administration turns to “stretch out’’ policy in defence 
as Taft et al score election points on disruption to civilian economy. 


production 
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GUNS, BUTTER, & ELECTIONS 


by R. L. Hoadley 
FFICIAI WASHINGLION 
(): xe the last to admit tt, 
h Presidential election this 
S ¢ a marked influence on 
le program. That’s the rea 


son bh the sudden change in the 
pace. Under the new 
trete policy, Washington has 


to make guns and sull 
more butter. More mate 
in goods just ahead of 
ght give just the insur 
to keep business at. its 

esent rate Of activilS 
Bus nen and labor union ofh 
trekking to Washing 
weeks demanding a cut 
Yack defence program. The 
om Congressmen, espe 
uncertain election dis 
sympathetic. The re 
promise between swords 
res. Detence expendi 
nereased but they will 


over a much longe! 


\ eton authorities were 
world war is imminent 
countenance any such 
detence tempo. They 


st eided that it Is not im- 
etheless, some highly 

raced S like Chairman John 
D. Sr the Munitions Board 


isy feeling” that maybe 
too great in’ delaving 
the military targets. 

\ i¢ decisions have been 
very defence spokes 

\ emphasizing the need 
ifice a few short weeks 

saving that a limited 

the “soundest thing 

C fone’; that without the 
t 1-Out the nation would 
terrific convulsion” in- 

ployment on a= major 


wert dS n industries were forced 


he coming effects of the 


decreed by the reduced 


1953) military budget proposed to 
Congress by President Truman. Mili- 
tary targets will be higher, but their 
attainment will be delayed from one 
to two years bevond what the military 
officials wanted. The military alloca- 
tion of metals will start easing off in 
the third quarter and civilians will 
get a greater share of available steel 
and aluminum in the last halt of the 
vear. Manufacturers will get) more 
elbow room for their operations. 

Some aluminum already has been 
returned to the civillan economy in 
the current quarter and the addition 
of mew supplies will allow higher 
civilian allotments later in the year 
Copper will stay “tight” indefinitely 
but will grow no worse as had been 
expected up to now. No relief is in 
sight for nickel alloys. The steel pic- 
ture should improve steadily 


The real impact of the revised tar- 





THIS NATION 
1S BUILDING 
FANTASTIC 
NEW 
WEAPONS / 
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Wood in Richmond Times-Dise 


INCLUDING one for self-destruction 
Cost of defence hits hard affects voters 


get will be in the aircraft program 
where the decision to stretch out pro- 
curement of planes for the projected 
142-group air force will cut the mili- 
tary requirements for strategic mate- 
rials, particularly aluminum and high 
temperature alloys. : 
As the military schedules now 
shape up, no additional curbs on 
civilian output will be necessary for 
the rest of the year. No further slashes 
in automobile and other durable goods 
appear likely (auto output is now 
nearly one million cars quarterly). In 
fact it would cause no surprise if 
controls are eased step by step as the 
election campaign warms up. There 


YOU'LL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
these people are at the Hospital for 
Sick Children and a follow-up clinic 
has been established at Toronto Gen- 
eral, inclusion of the children’s hos- 
pital in the grant is logical. 

These seemingly 60-year-old art- 
eries have undergone a_ structural 
change. The interior lining of normal 
blood vessels is perfectly smooth to 
prevent the blood from clotting. In 
premature aging, fatty plaques de- 
velop on the inner surface of the ves- 
sels. These narrow the blood vessel 
reducing the blood flowing through 
it anc hence decrease the nourish- 
ment available to the organ supplied 
by that blood vessel 

Wocking with the Hospital for 
Sick Children where Dr. T. G. H. 
Drake and A. L. Chute, Protessor of 
Pediatrics, direct work on this prob- 
lem, are the Banting and Best Labo- 
ratories Where Dr. J. B. Firstbrook is 
devoting time to study of degenerative 
diseases. Dr. Lyman Duff, Dean ot 
Medicine at McGill is also working 
on tie problem of vascular disease 
and correlates his findings with those 


of the Toronto group 


" aennetihees the Toronto group, 
4 working with rabbits to which 
dishetes has been introduced, , are 
studying the effects of the newer hor- 
mo ones, such as cortisone and ACTH 
on the fatty plaques. Another sub- 
stance, heparin, which will dissipate 
particles of the fat. is being used in 
tie studies too 

If these studies increase your life 
expectancy, which they may very well 
do, The Lite insurance grant money 
has been well spent in our mutual 
nterests 

The 12 fellowships awarded this 
vear, Which total $50,500 are fo! 
work in such different fields as cancer 
of the cervix and the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis. They range in 
value from $3,500 to $5,000 and unt 
versities from Quebec to Saskatche- 
Wan are represented 

A good many of us are alive today 
because of advances in medical 
knowledge during the past 20 years 

a fact which has a distinct bearing 
on life-insurance premiums as well as 
personal peace of mind. This pin- 
pointing of grants as applied to 
specific diseases instead of to the 
whole field may result In many of us 
being alive 20 vears from now who 
would otherwise find our productive 


period cut short by any one of many 
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is ample precedent for this in past 
Presidential campaigns, even during 
periods of emergency. 

So the new order of the day is to 
disrupt the civilian economy as little 
as possible. It has suddenly dawned 
on Washington that otherwise “mil- 
lions would be thrown out of work” 
while bringing about the production of 
huge stores of obsolete and obsolescent 
weapons. 

Some of the materials originally 
earmarked for defence will be re- 
turned to industry and the big new 
slashes for 1952 won't take ‘place 
The idea is to have everyone more 
satisfied, except perhaps the military 


LIVE LONGER 


degenerative diseases. It’s a fairly gen- 
erous return on an investment of one 
thirty-second of a cent. 

The Canadian Dental Hvgiene 
Council received $130,197 between 
1927 and 1947 for work which began 
with travelling dental clinics on ‘the 
prairies. Charlotte Whitton, now the 
effervescent Mayor of Ottawa was 
also a suppliant. In 1928, as Secretary 
of the Canadian Welfare council she 
applied for assistance to increase in- 
formation to mothers on pre-natal 
and post-natal care. The Council 
received grants for 21 vears—to the 
tune of $130,197. 

Actually, a list of Association 
grants reads like a list of the public 
health groups in Canada. Others 
were: Canadian Medical Association, 
nine years, $53,000; Canadian Public 
Health Association, 13 years; $39,- 
500; King George V Silver Jubilee 
Cancer fund, five vears $50,000; Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
one year, $5,000; Health League ot 
Canada, 11 years, $64,000; Canadian 
Dietitic Association (for bursaries) 
$8,000; Montreal School of Social! 
Work, five vears, $7,500; National 
Committee tor School Health Re- 
search, six vears, $67,300; Canadian 
Cancer Society, one vear, $2,000; 
University of Western Ontario, $5,- 
000; National Committee on Com- 
munity Health Survevs. $6,000; Uni- 
versity of Montreal, $5,000; Cana- 
dian Home Economics Association, 
$2,500; Newfoundland Tuberculosis 
Association, $1,000; National Cancer 
Institute, one vear $8500 
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MAN & MACHINE: NAVY STYLE 


had been undermanned), the men of 
the Beet are punished by a summarily 
laid-on program of flight operations. 


PORT 


mans 


OF CALL—by Maxwell Griffith- 
$4.25 


long 


Green 





’ | by John Yocom 

$ ' The Navy presses down on the mass 
$ Book vour xf individuals with its own efficient 
2 oo novel proves that a navy story vi C ue CHIC 

Q Sp! ing Holiday ifter the war is over can be as stamp. ; 

, The author (a professional engineer 


; now 


PPA AL 


D 


PPA APPL DDD LI IIIS 


tHMUDA 


combat 
The U.S 


exciting as one pegged on 


and battle tensions 


reratt carrier Betio Bay is demoth- 
) d: a makeshift crew of 1,700 
een recruits and recalled reservists 
IKE c on shakedown Ca ib 
} I} ’ 

% 1 Cruise in ne ipse n tne 
Storv is three davs: (1) betore arriva 
. 1 
» Cub ) a One-day liberty in 


who served in the U.S. Navy as a 
reserve man in the war and who 
writes for a pastime) tells his story 
good humor, a 
at times deep, delineation 
of types of officers and men, 
neat formula for making naval pro- 


with service 


wide, 


some 
and 
and a 


cedure interesting. But he is still the 


reservist and so can afford occasional 


} small. injand Cuban town; (3) 
§ 1 touches of cvnicism. After a Corsait 
§ on the carrier with a busy round otf . . bid cas : ‘ ; 


| Qoht ve ; per misses the flight deck and crashes into 





2 K inesdale 6984 GAT OPe ons and gunnery practice a : 
: é' the sea, the carrier's Air Officer gets 
The yy packs into three davs Pry : ‘ 
' ' the bright idea of sending the excel 
| le distillation ot Vear Of service ; ; 
( Infor t ae a lent photos of the tragedy to a na 
ysodes. shipboard inhibitions and ah : 
: tional magazine. “He could 


picture 


ROSSELLINI: ““PAISAN 


While this pattern may 


see It alreadv—a one-page layout 
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¢ rob the story of verisimilitude, it cer 
< 1 the Depa ’ yuld ag tor 
heightens the dramatic impact se t - ee me = u : . or a Noieaii Sewer deae . 
) ittle publicit » Ar é bee ; Se LIURS 
5 And overall are the opposing forces ee eee ar 28 considerable length the work ot It 
’ UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB ce aes eR Reh ee en hey too much in the news lately Nor : s 
: aval system seeking to Impose its a rf sek a new film-makers—Rossellini, de § 
: ; : ; : li 1e ‘If-centre ap yee : eee . 
red-taped will and the collective will ei : . : ea sero Blasetti, Zamp with halt i 
Sinlitina te: sataug: Rnnidode’e eisai tie greatly touched by the loss of the es Sa en Ooze 
Vanavement: J. Fo. & G. H. Lueas ‘ eee S who Havent even tie nilo cr 3 . yr ‘ ni esser names. These are the n 4 
patriOle Gealcokia Ww ay Se pilot. “The dead aviator was simply cas iid Hauke dies Goan 
a Statistic to be computed at the end Se ere ones sal ce 
. PLL LILLE | During the first dav the men are of the cruise.” for the first time in the int tio 
shown at their various tasks. On the field. However, as the author makes 
YOU OWE YOURSELF second day, the liberty party roams clear, the Italian cinema has d 
, the small Cuban town, at first naive if 1 f G \ lively history from the beg 
yoy | the smi ouch of Genius i he bes 


that pa els 


thought on a more modest s¢ 


Were restless, the centurv—a_ history 


THE LUKURY OF A Hoe | 

AT THE iE) ngel taceless THE by Vernon 
\l PINE INN imps who tormed docile ranks ot British Book Service—$3.25 development oft the 
- i + i 1 tbhored unseen in the thousand slic am 


Ste: Morguerite; Que me by Mary Lowrey Ross 


> they ITALIAN CINEMA Jarrett 


Movies Ame 


It had, to be sure, 











i r ) ship. they were individuals a prolonged set 
- fone toe BDy AS OUI LOWE \nd the town I IS ONLY since the conclusion of back under the Fascist regin 
‘4 , - std | had hecome too small to hold them; World War II that American movie It was alternately subsidized eX 
t had taken them in but it had no goers have become aware of the ploited, both to its disadvantage 
H Sé ADELE CRY AP RWIS SER Ce SHAN interest and vitality of Italian. films Mussolini's government. Apart tron 
7€ e them up.” Gradually, they turn into With the collapse of Fascism the Neo this interlude however, the It 
LODGE | beasts whoring and drinking, picking realistic school of cinema emerged in studios have shown high creative ac 
um ogy ae fights, even instigating murde Italy and the films which developed tivity, with Latin ingenuity d re 
= 5 Herded back on to the ship, by from this movement—"Open ¢ ity”, sourcefulness turning even the rela 
aly uD now nicknamed the Bloe Beet, the “Paisan”, “Shoe-Shine’, “The Bicycle tive lack of resources to ads ot 
; 5 WE crew meet the full wrath of the cap Thiet”, “To Live in Peace’—had such e.g., the wonderfully success! u! use o! 
5 ae ot } tain. While the basic cause for the extraordinary emotional vigor and amateurs as actors, and the P 
| ‘ d en the shore station’s clarity that the language barrier no tion of Italy's own landscape and 
: 5 | Adn service police patrol longer counted against them architecture as natural: sets 
| he Italian Cinema” is ten in 
; — ; a lively, non-technical, 0c mally 
Cardy oes) Hotels rather offhand stvle, and h ymels 
7 > illustrated with stills) from [talran 


CMCSA TT 


movies of all periods 
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eee Whir and Clank 
\ City ennis 
ar. For MY COUSIN RACHEL—by Daphne Maurier 
ly sea Longmans, Green-——$4.00 
g re ever | 
1e salty by Melwyn Breen 
endless 
d you'll N HER latest novel, Miss Mau- 
M oe rier returns to the “thrills 1 ol 
“Rebecca” and writes of a dus 
a a ogi 7 woman who ts—and again . 
. 7 murderess. Rachel Ashley, t ilian- 
: Yr: English widow of a_ hors unds¥ 
ze be a Englishman, Ambrose Ashk eturns 
st mes to Ashley's Cornwall estate «fer her 
St Vi 1): \ \IS husband’s mysterious death stalled 
Ol JINIVEK in the estate is Philip As the 
Boardwalk at Michigan Ave narrator of the story—nephew o! (m- 
ATLANTIC CITY —Rey Poll brose and also his protege ond heil 
Write or telephone for reservations JACKET DESIGN FOR ‘‘PORT OF CALL" Philip has many. reasons uspecl 








lian- 


nds\ 
urns 
her 
alled 
the 
Am- 
heil 
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e's death was by poison- 


. a Rachel was the, poisoner. 
and 50 s fully prepared to hate 
Paani find on her arrival that 
. is ful, charming, gracious 
pe cat of having everyone she 
as tact with at her feet. 
Hav up this neat situation, 
ie nol then proceeds to weigh 
e evi for and against Rachel’s 
lleged [This see-sawing back 
ind fc tween one clue and an- 
ther is itained right to the de- 
ouemt lich occurs in the last 
1ree | if the book. 
It is ry that suffers from ex- 
ssive iess. Du Maurier is so 
ee th keeping the book in 
5 ir-the-tiger” equilibrium 


t th linery can be just faintly 
rdt r. Mysterious letters and 
letters turn up; mvysteri- 
ssip filter in from remote 








irces sterious strangers arrive 
d dep ihe trouble is, these tricks 
e rea employed by writers of 
sser. st than Miss Du Maurier 
Anot ng that makes the book 


to take are the basic 
cs of her chiet figures 
We mus pt that Philip is not only 
man but a stupid one 
n. And we must accept 
Rachel is a charming 


th the only evidence of 
making the somewhat 
es of ingratiation that 

zealous student of Dale 

lo make stupidity interest- 

ike charm believable are 

le problems for a novel- 

M i Maurier solves neither. 


Do It Yourself 


ROOSEVELT'S OWN STORY 
Donald Day McClelland & 


x 


by B. K. Sandwell 


[' YO nt to write vour own bi- 
f fr FDR 


R ean and can’t stomach 


perhaps you 


ies—here is the wav to 
» book of selections from 
ind speeches and so 

king those things which 

nificant. Among other 
be interested to tind 

s 1934 F.D.R. had his 


Alliance 


os A: 'SHOESHINE” 





“four securities’; they were against 
“the hardships of old age, unexpected 
or seasonal unemployment, new types 
of criminals, and war.” Hitler. we 
fancy, was the new type of criminal. 

Choice of extracts is not based on 
literary quality but on the significance 
of the event dealt with. Many are 
from impromptu answers at press con- 
ferences. A few are from letters. Un- 
like the selection issued a few months 
ago, this book contains nothing by 
anybody other than the late President, 
except the editor’s notes. This reviewer 
could have used a few more of the 
latter; some of the political references 


will be obscure to many Canadians 


Writers and Writing 


\ INISTERS will be interested in a 
new book “Seven Days and the 
Seven Words” by Dr. C. H. Dickin- 
SON, Which is to be published shortly 
by the Ryerson Press. This is a book 
of meditations on the last week ot 
the life of Christ: designed for Lenten 
devotions but acceptable tor other 
occasions for themes are universal 
the need for forgiveness, the difficul 
ties of faith and sadness of farewells, 


lites genuine t lumphs 


@ Pleasant to see Isapet DINGMAN 
in Toronto, guest at party given by 
Margaret Cragg, Globe & Mail wom 
an’s editor. Former newspaperwoman 
Isabel is on staff School of Journal 
of Western Ontario 
Her former collaborator and cousin. 
JEAN BuRTON, author “Lydia Pink- 
ham Is Her Name” just died in Ber- 
kelev, California Both were natives 
of Saskatchewan Miss Burton was 


) 


ism, University 


author of other biographical works 
and magazine writer At time of 
death she was negotiating sale of 


Stage-production rights to “Lydia.” 


B® Aubrey McKIM Edmonton, 
author Oxtord University Press “Here 
Comes Dirk” was encouraged to write 
by Dr. Donatpa Dickie, Winner of 
1950 Governor - General's Juvenile 
Award. Dr. Dickie seems to have 
wielded large intluence from Edmon 
ton Normal School where she en- 
couraged students to “write for Cana 
dian children” 

Miss McKim, with Ena Hawken, 
has brought out series of “Teacher- 
Help” booklets called “The Holiday 
Series” and “Around the World with 
Children” is nearing completion 





@® Mabel Burkholder, Hamilton au 






thor, has sent us her litthe book “Kit? 
about KATHLEEN BLAKE COLEMAN 
pioneer Canadian newspaperwoman 
with appreciation trom Hamilton 
Branch of Canadian Women’s Press 
Club and Foreword = by Hector 
Charlesworth. No gift could have 
given us greater pleasure 

The Irish beautv, who came to 
Canada trom Europe betore 1890 
left mark of cosmopolitan experience 
humor, literary stvle, and acute news 
sense on Canadian journalism. The 
spark is bright to this day. E. | 
Sheppard, former Editor Satt RDAY 
NIGHT, encouraged her to write short 





articles even before Christopher Bunt 
ing. owner Toronto Mail, took her 
ove! to establish a weekly women’s 
page. She was as much read by men 
as women: a brilliant, civilized jour- 


nalist Rica 
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AN INVALUABLE NEW REFERENCE BOOK 


FOR 
* WRITERS 
¢ SPEAKERS E = 7 
Canadian Quotations 
* STUDENTS 
Tees and Phrases 
* HISTORIANS Compiled by Robert M. Hamilton 
* MEMBERS OF Assistant Librarian, Library of Parliament 
PARLIAMENT @ 3500 historical and literary quotations, ar 
ranged and classified for easy reference. 350 
pages — 1700 authors represented. All sources 
ee noted with title, place and date. All the great 
PL), a issues, causes and events on which the nation was 
IN ame. \ founded and maintained are here presented in 
\ [> \ , the comments of their participants 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART LIMITED 
The Canadian Publishers 








B:0:A-C introduces NEW 


lourist Services ar mew Low Fares! 
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MONTREAL 10 PRESTWICK ~* 


MONTREAL |0 LONDON 









Every basic flight comfort in uy in tourist service. 1 
ling fully reclining seats, full ins Ine I 
trained stewards, meals Continent. Rese 
te extra charge). Cab Ing accepted t all destur 
pressurized tor over-weathet Also tull Xury \ 
Fly B.O.A.C.—the pioneer Double-Decked Stratocruise 
' OVER 
wt nl tt , THE ATLANTIC- 
om = e s 
- y THE WORLD 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Res¢ Valle ns thre h \¢ r trave ivent or raiwa tk et 
or call B.O.AA Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: UNuversit 


loronti King St., W., Tel: EMpire 





FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY!) Ql 117, 









SEND NO MONEY 


When your carton of 100 Gladiolus bull 
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' Send in your order today 
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LAS VEGAS 


by Ken Frogley 


ce NATURE pulled the 
neatest trick of the centuries 
when she laid out the geographical 


ittractions of the Las Veg 


as area and 





followed up to make it onc 
the choicest vacation packages 


nut the 


desert and the 





ued hills there. turned on 
the sunshine, and man built the city 
avish accommodations, made 
the laws liberal tor tree living 

She placed the torrential ¢ olorado 
river in the area, teeming with trout 


for the fisherman ind man built 
Hoover Dam to make the largest arti 


| ake Mead 


pal idise 


} ficta ihe In the world 
| t 
| wating and fishing 


| Not content with 
ture carved nearby Mt. Charleston 


these bounties, 





OOO te ugh to provid pine 
scented surcease trom the desert heat 
nm 1d snow-clad play 
ound in winter Man built a lodge 
th in the sky. a half hour from 
las Vegas, and ; paved highway on 

Nic A ! 

Phe conseyuences of these com 
ned operations is a fantastic, fun 
wing paradox of man and nature 

Known to the nation as Las Vegas 
vhere you n do anvthing you think 
ure big enough to do with every 
hacnutv at Nand to assist in the pro 
| ited th few hours. ot 


National 


Grand Canvon,. Las Vegas has grown 


en Vea from a wide spot in 

road into uxurlous resort City 

yt 25.000) permanent — population 
ip oecupation 1S pla 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 


MIGHTY HOOVER DAM FROM THE AIR 


. 


° 








Photos courtesy Desert Se 


OUTDOOR POOL AT THE FLAMINGO 


AY HUB OF THE WEST 





TRAIL RIDERS TAKE A BREATHER UNDER JOSHUA TREE 














Precious 


Prattrece 
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j ARDENY : 
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| E~ “4 
) 7} 28 4 
i SEYENA % 

i CLEANSING ; 

| i | CREAM : 

| : 


a all 


| $9.00 


Ardena Cleansing Cream. 


Liquet nstantly; seeps into 
to cleanse immaculately: 
red pores; to 
soft \pply with cotton 
lar 1 with Ardena 
| ] n 


Skit 


Ardena Skin Lotion. 


Cont refreshing herb 

esse lhe combination of 

cre 1 lotion cleanses and 
n unbelievably! 


Lid, uate 
ig AA rYy 
a 


| 

| “PSON'S, TORONTO 

| Ang At rtest Shops In Every Town 
| i 
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oa RIN, 


; ie ae REG IN CANADA 


THROAT 


OVETO A COLD! 


"| FEEL BETTER Fas! F 


















—Eiizabeth Arden 


a 
ERASURE of old-make-up is first step in skin cleansing. 


RESCRIBED: A SPRING REFRESHER 


MOULDING is method of keep 
ing contours of the face firm 


CREAM applied from base of 
throat with upward movement 


THE TIE-UP is part of salon treat 
ment designed to firm the chin 


"peor APPROACH to feeling 
Alike A New Woman is a session 
with a hairdresser, masseuse, or an ex- 
pert in facial care. An hour or so spent 
in such fashion has consoled many a 
bruisec ego, taut nerves, or case of 
feminine witchiness. 

Shown on this page are some of 
the methods used in one cf Canada’s 
best Known salons. It’s a fine thing 
to have the ministrations of an expert, 
if only occasionally, but of course, 
intelligent home treatment is equally 
successful in cherishing and pamper- 
ing the complexion It’s consistent 
day-to-day care that really pays off 
in glcwing skin tones 

Here are some of the methods used 
in the salon treatment: 

All preparations are applied with 
gentie upward strokes following the 
underlving muscle pattern of the face. 

Cleansing is the basis of all skin 
car-—a ritual to be performed as 
regularly as one brushes one’s teeth. 
The salon method of cleansing is to 
firm a pad of cotton by squeezing it 
out in cold water, saturate with skin 
tonic, then dip it into cleansing cream 
and apply to the face with firm up- 
ward movements Remove cream 
with tissue, then apply more. skin 
tonic 

And now comes the special treat- 
ment needed for your type of skin 
I: may be a very rich cream designed 
to supply the skin with some of the 
oils it lacks naturally Or it may be 
a preparation designed to firm and 
tighten flabby muscles or skin tone. 
“In the salon your face now is given 
quick firm patting with a rubber pat- 
tern on a flexible handle. Idea 
behind this operation is to stimulate 
local circulation and refresh the skin. 
If you haven't a patter, pat with 
fingertips, again using a pad saturated 
with skin tonic 

At the conclusion of all this kind 
treatment your face is more than 
ordinarily receptive to make-up. It 
and looks better 


and, of course, so do vou because 


r > ] 
goes on more easily 


of the natural glow and smoothness 
ot the underlying skin B.C 
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Precious 


Pair... 





REDENA 
| Onan SHIN CRE ML | 
tLIZARY IH ARDEA 


4% 
3 
EF 
$ 
~ 


S$ 3.00 


Dry skin turns soft in 
seconds! Responds 
gratefully to the smoothing 


invigoration of Ardena 
Moisture Oil patted gently 
over lines and wrinkles 


Ardena Orange Skin Cream 
smoothed over Ardena 
Moisture Oil makes skin 
pet il-soft, dewy-smooth ... 


banishes dry skin. 


ss. 
SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 


And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
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AA RAC 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH TRAVEL 


AND HOLIDAY ASSOCIATION 


MILES DON’T MATTER 
DRIVE YOURSELF IN A 















NO NO 
MILEAGE MILEAGE 
CHARGE ae LIMIT 

£54 
PER SINGLE 
MORRIS MONTH WOLSELEY 





HASLEMERE HIRE-CAR 


CURRENT MODELS 


Special rebates for long term hire 
DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
All Foreign Touring details arranged 


Continental based cars for Foreign Touring 


MORRIS HOUSE (Dept. N14), 
ALDERSHOT, ENGLAND 


Phone 
58! Aldershot Morse e, Aldershot, England 


Sa | 
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USSR WOMEN DO 


by Edward Crankshaw 


rHVeE LEGEND tt Soviet Russia 


, a paradise for women dies 





d. Theoretically, Soviet wom 

ive unlimited opportunities, but in 
ractice the higher government of the 
USSR could not be more overwhelm- 
ngly masculine Although tens otf 
thousands of women all over the 


country have important jobs in the 





professions nd local government 
the positions of high privi ire re 
served for me 





ery fact that the recent ap- 


woman on the same 








) I \ and his. col 
eagues should have caused world- 
vide comment ts itself a comment on 
ne ( re event 
\ladam« nueva who ichieved 
this eminence on the anniversary ot 
Lenin’s death. is not, in fact. so pro 
ninent as some commentators have 
ide her out to be. She ts not, for 
xample. in the running tor member 
ship of the Politburo, which ts likels 
emall i MasculiMNe preserve for 
some tl come 
5 hes SPLAY of notabilities on the 
stage of the Bolshoi theatre on the 


Lenin anniversarv unlike the Mav 





Day parade of civil and = military 
rs on top of Lenin's tomb. does 
not consist exclusively of the suprem« 
iders|} t the Soviet Union. It in 
de S( vers of the Russian 

c Nic SCOW OFLANI 

\i Zh sas the he 
The tne! somen in tairls 
Party. but thes 
w. The emancipa 


the Soviet Union 


revolution 


ing idea But to 


mass Of SOviet Women 
) r r 
) iest d 
] S stron oO 
a oO Tk 
} } th 
h | a) nd 
1} } 
i Sbands, unless 
‘7 ; 
»y ACCT 
I ‘ 
w 
j 
{ 
\ 1 OT 
\ 
TY 
+} th th 
ff 
So | ’ 
t portion of 
wit S h 





EVERYBODY WORKS BUT FATHER: Women bricklayers building walls of a house 
labor force that does Russia's heavy work. 


those places where there ts a practical 
job to be done. He is equally struck 
by the immense proportion of men in 
ill those places where there is over- 
seeing to be done. Even allowing for 
the fact that male prisoners in the 
labor camps exceed women prisoners 
by at least ten to one, it is fair to sav 
that the women of the USSR carry 
the countrv on their shoulders. The 


women are the workers the or 











| MIME One receives the impression 
the wo hough they carr\ 

n Soviet Stat re t HOt of. at 
t on with the work and leave 

s to the men. It n ye that 

IS be se the men are bound 

I tac iC tO See 

that the women c down. But 
s 5 fi mor k that na 
ciel \T tO mak a success of 
sponsib rovVernmental post in 

Ceas SS ind uneasy com 

promise with conscience. the women 
ire foo contemptuousiV honest to ex 
Be that as it may, while the men 
make the pattern of the Communist 
State and wear out their davs in con 


Stunt manoeuvring to keep in step 
with the Party line. the women pre 
serve a curious detachment. trom the 
political life of the country, intent 


bove all on keeping a decent and 


HE DIRTY WORrK 


normal lite going no matter how. ad- 
verse the conditions 

Of course, there are plenty ot 
women, as in every land, in| minor 
political positions; and a few, like 
Mme. Zhueva, in fairly high ones 
They serve in the Supreme Soviet ot 
the USSR and in all the lesser Re 
publican Soviets. They work in Party 
committee rooms. But the remarkable 
thing is the way the mass of women 
shed quite effortlessly the political 
paraphernalia which loads them 
down in their days of schoo! and the 
university. Only a comparative hand 
ful go on to make a career in politics 
For the rest, the most gifted preter 
the impersonal professions. Their 
sisters preter the anonymity of the 
factory, the farm and the home 

Another striking feature is the was 
in which the highly privileged wives 
ind daughters of the strong and in 
fluential leaders play almost no part 


in the social life of their country 


_ FORM a. Strangely isolated 
class with no responsibilities, their 
ambitions limited to the enjoyment 
of the privileges of their rank 

privileges which, should their hus- 
bands fall from grace, are stripped 
trom them overnight, leaving them, 
like Cinderella, in the obscurity from 
which they sprang. Thus there are no 
great Women’s organizations in Rus 
sia, run and staffed by women, and 


in Kalinin, are part of the huge female 
But few women become supervisors or members of the Party organization 


carrying out the sort ot 


only women can do. 

Even during the war the 
the great did not lend the; 
much less their hands, to 
work of any kind. They p 
part in the war effort, allow 
husbands to evacuate them 
deep interior where thes 
their rootless and largely us 


\ VERY DIFFERENT spirit 

imong the wives and 
ot the ordinary Russian. A 
the most striking features 
was the wav in which the 
bored to distraction by the 
mands, concentrating all 
gies on the enjovment of 
and rare feminine delights 
vet found a place under St 
tarily gave up everything 
themselves into war work 
backbreaking and arduou 
did so for the sake not o! 
of the country thev loves 
homes 

These are the women \ 
of the Party, still dominats 
Union—the homemakers 
though they must work to 
still believe with passion 
tiveness in the traditiona 
ties and, cheerfully scorn! 
politically-minded _ sisters 
secret havens of individu 
heart of the regimented St 
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APPLES FOR DESSERT 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


"Wp R SINCE EVE 


J cor ipples in a 
switt-1 ing stream 
and sé d them for 
desser uuntless Eves 
have Pp d tollow-the- 
leader. | hrough ages 
that nave witnessed the 
rise and fall of nations 
the apple has remained 
firmly in favor with each 
succeed generation. 
Sma! nder, since 
ipples in any form are 
good eating and even in 
this atomic age a piece 
Mt apple pie is something 
to be regarded with en- 
thusiastic respect. Here 
are son variations on the original 
theme of apples-for-dessert 


Individual Apple Pies 


ps thinly sliced tart apples 
cup orange juice 
seedless raisins 
sugar 
| thsp. flour 
cinnamon 


ymbir ipples, orange juice and 


AL TERE 


INTINUED FROM PAGE 12 

Ve Vor t yor in. The state which the 
males are in after pulling like horses 
igh those holes, their perspira- 
exhaustion and tears very fre- 
yuenty were paintul in the extreme to 


\s sult of these disclosures a 
Wome lrade Union Association 
f to look after their inter- 

sts t their cause. A few vears 
20 in, Dame Anne Loughlin, 
to be Chairman of the 

Congress of Britain, a 

ch shows the status wom- 

ied in the Trade Union 


| wed the most important, 
ny ted struggle in the eman- 
vomen—the right for 
dom 

| he municipal tranchise 
to Women ratepavers 
this success. an agita- 
the parliamentary vote 
fter One or two abortive 
cure a franchise bill in 
Commons, women be- 
that public opinion had 
vassed and won, so they 
convert the nation to 

view, 


ME CS were held. petitions 
) d, all the paraphernalia 
persuasion was em- 

l¢ Opinion was outraged. 

of Parliament declared 
the House of Commons 





RINGS of fruit crown tapioca dessert. See recipe. 


raisins. Combine sugar, flour, cin 
namon and salt. Sprinkle over apple 
mixture and blend. Place in 4 small 
individual baking dishes or | one 
quart casserole. Top with pastry cut 
to fit dishes or casserole; cut vent for 
steam to escape in pastry and seal 
Bake in 425°F for 
40 minutes or less depending upon 


edges over dish 
apples. Top pies with a tablespoon 
of red currant jelly as soon as re- 
moved from oven. Serve hot or 


cold Y ield 4 Servings 


FACE O 


that he was verv sorry to have to sav 
that some wives otf members had 
actually themselves by 
speaking in public. 

Nothing daunted. women began to 
take part in elections. The Corrupt 
Practises Act which provided that 


canvassers should no longer be paid, 


disgraced 


was largely responsible for this new 
“privilege”. And the reason was not 
far to seek. Canvassing still had to 
be done—why not employ women to 
do it? It was unpaid and unpleasant 
It was just the thing for them. 

The consequences were tar-reach- 
ing. From that day, women in Britain 
became an indispensable part ot the 
political machine The Conservative 
Primrose League was formed and the 
Women’s Liberal Federation came 
into being, in the words of Mrs. Glad- 


te 


stone, “to help our husbands”. They 


t 
took on an ever-increasing share 


f 
, OR 


the work of organization and propa 


ganda, until it can be said today that 
most of the spade work in all politica 
parties in England is done by women 

Unhappily. however, about this 
time the suffrage movement fell on 
evil davs. Serrous) dissension broke 
out among its leaders. There were 
some, they were distinguished women 
(among them Mrs. Sidney Webb and 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward), who felt that 


re 


“the emancipating process has reach 
ed the limits fixed by the physical 


constitution of women”. But there 


was one fragile looking woman hose 


spirit recognized no such limitation 


The following recipe is shown in 
the illustration on this page: 
Baked Apple Ring Tapioca 


¥4 cup quick-cooking tapioca 
cup brown sugar firmly packed 


tv 


¥2 tsp. salt 

¥2 tsp. cinnamon 

2 tsp. lemon juice (optional) 
. 


2 cups water 
Combine tapioca, brown sugar, salt, 
cinnamon, lemon juice and water in 
saucepan and mix well. Bring to a 
full boil over medium heat, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat. 

2 tart red apples 

3 tbsps. brown sugar 

1 tbsp. soft butter 
Core unpeeled apples and cut in %4 
inch rings (about 10). Arrange half 
of the rings in a greased baking dish. 
Cover with tapioca mixture. Add 
sugar to butter and mix well. Spread 
on one side of remaining apple rings. 
Arrange rings, sugar-side up on 
tapioca mixture. Bake in 400° F 
oven 30 minutes or until apples are 
brown. It may be necessary to fin- 
ish browning under broiler. Serve 
warm with or without cream. 


@ Canadians associated with the Or- 
der of St. John, and the St. John Am- 
bulance Brigade, are wondering 
where Queen Elizabeth II will wear 
her white cross, symbolic of the fact 
that she is now sovereign head of the 
order. King George VI wore his 
prom nently displayed, as can be seen 
by referring to the picture of the King 
on Canadian bills 


SOCIETY 


Her name was Emmeline Pankhurst 

Mrs. Pankhurst and her fellow mili- 
tanis declared that the time for per- 
sucsion was past. The time had come 
for strong, direct action. They broke 
up meetings, chained themselves to 
reilings and one woman went so far 
ir her fanatical zeal as to throw her- 
self in front of the King’s horse at 
tae Derby and was killed. 

At the height of the militant cam- 
yaign the war of 1914 broke out and 
the nation closed its ranks for the 
grim struggle. Women, led again by 
Mrs Pankhurst. devoted themselves 
with as much energy and devotion to 
the service of their country as they 
had done to the cause of Women’s 
Suffrage. When the end of the war 
came there could be no denial of their 
right to the Parliamentary franchise 

“In 1918, Naney Astor entered the 
House of Commons as the first woman 
Member of Parliament. 


TTHO CAN ASSESS the contribu- 
\ tion made to the final victory 
of the constitutional movement by the 
militant suffragettes and by the count- 
less number of women who gave their 
services so selfishly in World War I’ 
All we can sav is that each and all of 
them plaved their part in the final 
emancipation of women 

It is up to us, in Our generation to 
take advantage of the rights they won 

yr us and to play our full part as 


4 


itizens of our Own countries and of 


c 


the Commonwealth 
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ABOUT WOMEN 


oo like this is sports-round-up 
week. First, there is the Rose 
Bowl Trophy award made by the 
Women’s Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion of Canada. Their choice of 
1951’s_ winner was Mrs. Betty 
HAMILTON of Montreal, rated as Can- 
ada’s best woman fencer. She repre- 
sented Canada at the 1948 Olympic 
Games; attended the 1950 British 
Empire Games in NZ, and with the 
Canadian team, toured Australia, the 
East and Europe for four months. 


® Ninth place went to RHONDA WurR- 
TELE Eaves of Montreal, in the 
official Olympic women’s giant 
slalom race. Housewife Mrs. Eaves 
drew the difficult No. 1 position, 
which meant she had to break the 
trail for the other 45 skiers from 16 
countries. Previously in pre-Games 
races, Mrs. Eaves had won some 
silverware prizes, and also the Hol- 
menkollen Alpine title. Youngest 
skier on the Canadian team, 16-year- 
old LuciLLE WHEELER of St. Jovite, 
Que., placed 27th in the official race. 


@ In the Oregon State open table- 
tennis championships, JEAN Rose of 
West Vancouver successfully defend- 
ed her Women’s Open Singles title 
But at the North American outdoor 
skating held in Michigan, 20-year-old 
speed skater DoREEN McLEop of Ed- 
monton had to share her new Senior 
Women’s title with a Detroiter. Doreen 
is Canadian champion. 


@ For her outstanding services to 
scouting in Montreal. Mrs. EDWARD 
STORR Was presented with a scout 
statuette. Mrs. Storr is immediate 
Past President of the Montreal Dis- 
trict Scout Ladies’ Auxiliary 


® Lapy ALEXANDER accepted a life 
membership in the Canadian National 
Council of Women. She had been 
Honorary President for some time 


@® Twenty vears of service ended for 
Etta McLean when she recently re- 
tired as Superintendent of Nurses at 
Toronto East General and Ortho- 
paedic Hospital 





ROSE BOWL WINNER: Betty Hamilton 


(At mentees 


a 
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BRAIN-TEASER GROUND RULES 


by The Crerars 


Kk IGURES in brackets after clues in- 
dicate number of letters in word 

or words of answer. 

Clues may be made up as follows: 
1. Anagram. Watch for such hints 
as “sort of, change, upset, re- 
modelled, etc.” Be wary of sus- 
pect letter combinations which 
total number of letters in answer. 
“Hidden” answers permit the 
crossing of words, providing 
order of letters is unbroken, 
usually suggested by “in, part 
of, concealed, etc.” 

. Take-away. Clue suggests letters 
are taken from a given word or 
words. If the remaining letters 
are to be rearranged, an indica- 
tion will be given as in anagrams. 

4. Build-up. Wherein the various 

parts of a word are defined sepa- 
rately. 


to 


oe) 


5. Question and exclamation marks, 
“perhaps” or “maybe” suggest 
that things aren’t what they seem. 

6. Don’t overlook such hints as “up, 


down, back, etc.” 

7. Roman numerals are used, e.g., 
my” for 5. ete. “the. French’ 
may be “le” or “la”, “articles” 
may be “a” or “an”, “O” may be 
“zero” or “nothing”. . 

8. Keep your eye on_ the word 
“sound”, for words which sound 


alike but are spelled di'\crentiy 

9.Look for trick clues <ich 4 
“rood” for “back-door”. °j sof. 
drinks j” for “popinjays 

10. Puns. 

11. Quotations. Where you su) ply the 
missing word. 

In addition to these there will be 
clues that will be just a battle of wits 
between you and us. Pers: verance 
and a comparison of solutions with 
clues will soon let you know how our 
minds work. Be assured we play the 
game on the square! 


SOCURCE REC ES TERETE REUSE REESE SEO SE SEE ETHE SHEE EEE Y see eeeenenys 


“When | Was One-and-Twenty" 


When I was one-and-twen 
I heard a sage declare: 
“Neglect your table manne: 
But don’t neglect your hair 
For once you start to lose it 
’'Twill bring you endless woe.’ 
But I was one-and-twenty: 
Sophisticated Joe. 


When I was one-and-twent\ 

I heard the same man say 
“The lad whose hair’s abundant 
Has women night and da 

But once he starts to lose it 
They bid him quick adieu 

Now I am eight-and-thirty 
And is it ever true! E.P 


DOWN THE RABBIT - HOLE 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
















DOWN 
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F Made ten-line drawings for ‘‘Alice’’. (7) Dee or Dum ts what this is 22 
5. This to a bat is like a diamond to a Star 2. The light twelve. (7) 
‘ ( 3. Goddess of the rainbow, borne Isis and 
« 7 
, 4 9. Ne took the book back. (7) Osiris. (4 
\ 10. Composed by nor any poet. (7 4.1 across was, as his clue su from 
11. Did it act twice as judge of the 24 race 1 pencil point of view. (8 : 
( ) é he made a mock of f 1p 
12. Fibre d from bristles. (5 i 5 
13 e was quite a card in court. (4 6. An tion at a CN.E showt! ‘) 
\ 16. Native of a turbulent river of 1 across 7, Or yf the three R's at 5 dow 
, “ 17. A regal drink, but not to our taste! (6) 8 I to Father Wittens ees 
19. A i j eSS( » 1 acros 6 ra Nee aye aoe Pie Be da oy 
>} i t thi * thi i f an trees naxes i ¥ 
® 21 d be bu ng ) h nothing bu hi Seen ez . 
e roa croque f 7 a ot. to 2 
\ im ) Well oiled t 4 15 getting to Wonde 
pee A irae Ronee seg 18. Maybe you'd be, too, with 01 toes 
26. Did tt 13. get ir jam judging thi 7 mate ve you'd be, “ _— 
_ ee ies SI ‘ ‘ 19. Instruction that dwarfed Alice 
2%. The 13 wife wa ilways ordering one 20. Abstained—follow the Queen's « 
off. (4 > See WI ) 
S 0. Old-fashioned cows with a twitch, causing 23 *here lality of this a with 
. motion. (7) it it 7) 
31. The head of 5 down is turne ae 24 
You will be amazed and fascinated by your trip-of-a-lifetime to the ae Witt ue Dee or Dun w 7) 28. Swell? In a pig’s eye! (4 
most fabulous lar Sen 5 33. Pas for line ose his 29. To Alice, a most curious thi + 
0 bulous land on earth South Africa, o vast, contrasting head per r 4 





as many-faceted as its own diamonds! 
Solution to Last 





Your Travel Agent will tell you |; ; ; 
~ t biational ars. tes Week's Huzzle 
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& 1. See 15 

4. Offsprit 

10. Ensconce 

; 11, Banana 

12. Moonlig! 

13. Slang ' 
15 and 1 - 

two evil 

18. Massey 
22. Debar 

23. Courtyar 
26. Azalea 

27. Rational 

28. Temptre 
29. Adder 

DOW’ 





2. Vendor 

3. Laconi 
5. Presh 

6. Sobs 

7. Ringlet 

8. Non-unior 
9. Antipode 
14. Cooperate 
16. Car 

17. Embezzle 
19. Scallop 
20. Raymona 
21. Create 
24. Orris 

25. Parr 
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F. BILL REA 


RADIO'S CORNY HIGHBROW 


« Diespecker 


4 is the fellow who did 
experts said was impos- 
paraphrase one of the 
+ famous advertisements: 
ed when he sat down be- 
\W microphone 
they laugh no longer. 
men in the Lower Main- 
if British Columbia now 
reater part of their wak- 
devising defences against 
blitzkrieg” methods. 
or to give him his full 
im Rea, Junior, was born 
ton 43 years ago. He 
a fairly early age that 
ind not culture pointed 
success. He majored in 
at the University of Al- 
completed his university 
Northwestern. From there 
d the advertising agency 
Chicago, returned to the 
business in his home town. 
radio in Calgary, Trail, 
Vancouver. 
ill his moves, Rea was 
not drifting. On joining 
rs CJOR, he was not only 
ivertising man via his uni- 
cation, he was also a crack- 
esman and a radio man 
program, technical and 
ce experience. 
mn CJOR that he began his 
Cabin show, as corny a 
s ever came out of a loud- 
But corny or not, he never 
ghtest difficulty in keep- 
{ with sponsors and main- 
highest listenership for 
{ of the day in Vancouver. 
Rea decided that the 
expand. He 
dio station of his own. 
king over the field very 
decided that New West- 
ied a radio station badly 


come _ to 


point at which all the 
chuckled—and in some 
1 out loud—because past 
vith radio in New West- 

been very bad. “No 
d the experts, “will ever 
et a licence to operate a 
n the Royal Citv.” 

still telling each other 
the announcement was 
cence to operate a radio 

Westminster had been 
Villiam Rea, Jr. 
vering from. the first 
verts laughed again when 
vn behind his CKNW 
to begin operations in 
44. They laughed be- 
tended to build his  sta- 
‘round his own Ranger’s 
m and assorted types of 
iC To the big, smart 
Vancouver, this was 
inny 
\V for about six months. 





PI CKER is radio editor 


uver Daily Province 





BILL REA’S station CKWX is always news. 


After that the laughter became a little 
strained. Rea’s CKNW, complete 
with the Ranger’s Cabin, Bill Rea’s 
Roundup, live cowboy singers and 
“geetar” players, plus hundreds of 
western recordings, was becoming the 
most popular station on the coast. 
Not only that, but its schedule was 
loaded with sponsors. Furthermore, 
it never went off the air but operated 
around the clock with an All Night 
Record Man taking over at 1 a.m. 

What hurt more than anything else 
was the fact that a good many of the 
sponsors on CKNW’s | schedules, 
were Vancouver sponsors. This struck 
Vancouver radio-station operators as 
being a little less than “cricket.” They 
complained about it and called Mr. 
Rea several unpleasant names. Bill’s 
bland smile never left his face and 
his energetic salesmen never left 
Vancouver streets. 

-The final blow for Vancouver 
radio stations came when Bill opened 
elaborate studios and offices in down- 
town Vancouver less than a_ block 
from two Vancouver stations and 
invited all his competitors to a cock- 
tail party on their own doorsteps. 

No matter what his competitors 
may sav about Bill Rea in the heat 
of a business argument, they have to 
admit that he is one of the most 
amazing men in Canadian radio. In 
seven years he has turned a $30,000 
investment into an expanding bus!- 
ness worth well over a quarter of a 
he and his station 
i 


elongated 


million dollars; 
and his trademark (an 
pooch named “Top Dog”) are better 
known among agency men in both 
Canada and the U.S. than any other 
Canadian radio station, owner orf 
slogan. Rea’s CKNW has far more 
listeners on the coast than the CBC, 
and only one Vancouver = station 
(CKWX) can keep ahead ot him 
Sometimes even that lead is whisker- 
thin. 

Rea is also the first radio station 


ovner in Western Canada to ipply 


for a television license. He has never 
given up in spite of the CBC policy 
on TV. If ever a private station gets 
a license in BC, it is almost sure to 
be granted to Rea. 

But perhaps the strangest thing of 
all about Bill Rea is the man him- 
self. He has made money out of 
corn, cowboy singing, playing bass 
fiddle in his own western group, and 
a year round schedule of programs 
generally conceded to be “low brow” 
in all respects, yet he is one of the 
best read and best educated men in 
Canadian radio. Away from CKNW 
and at home with his wife and three 
daughters, Rea is quiet, pleasant, un- 
assuming and erudite. Most of his 
listeners would never know him. 


@ Last month was Dog Derby month, 
with lots of human—as well as canine 
interest. In Ottawa, at the fourth In- 
ternational race, 15-year-old FERNAND 
TELMOSSE of Deschenes, Que., enter- 
ed his first big race; at The Pas, Man., 
16-year-old ADoLpHUS MCCALLUM, a 
treaty Indian from Brocket, Man., 
entered the dog team used by his 
father last year. And with the Cana- 
dian Open being held at The Pas, 
grandparents LAIRD and MARIE QUEL- 
LETTE of The Pas were in Ottawa. 
Mrs. Ouellette and Mrs. BUNty Dun- 
Lop of Bronte, Ont., were only two 
women entrants (Mrs. Dunlop won 
the $300 women’s sweepstakes) ; 
none at The Pas and three at the 
third annual Laurentian International 
at Ste. Agathe des Monts. 

Tie Manitoba run was the longest 

-1+4 miles and one team had mush- 
ed 150 miles from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., before even starting the race! 
Winner of the Ottawa dog derby, 
$1,000 and the Dr. Ballard Challenge 
Goid Cup was the 1950 winner, 31- 
year-old WitrF Lepine of Quebec 
City. At The Pas, a 38-year-old U.S. 
fisherman won $1,000 and the Hud- 
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son Bay Mining and Smelting trophy. 
Second place went to the 1949 win- 
ner, 44-year-old Epwin LAMBERT of 
The Pas. And in the Laurentian run, 
BasiL GREEN, a Quebec skier, won 
The Montreal Star trophy. 


@ In Norway, GorpoN AUDLEY of 
Winnipeg was the first Canadian to 
receive an Olympic medal at the 1952 
games. He tied for third place in 
500-meter speed skating event; did 
his Canadian training on an ice-coat- 
ed gravel pit and on the Red River. 


@ Other sports-news include the pole 
vaulting win of RON MILLER of To- 
ronto at the Michigan State AAU 
indoor track and field meet. The 
21-year-old cleared the bar at 13’ 6” 
on his first try. 


@ Re-elected President of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association was 
ROLAND Bock of Montreal, active in 
Forestry Association work provincially 
and nationally. 


@ He’s $1,000 richer! Lawrie Mc- 
INTOSH, 27-year-old Toronto designer, 
won the top prize in Canada’s second 
national industrial design competi- 
tion—with a plywood chair. A U of 
Toronto grad, he won an_ industrial 
scholarship four years ago and studied 
at Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 


@ Trinity College, U of Toronto, has 
a newly created post of Vice-Provost. 
Appointed to the position is Guelph- 
born Dr. GeorGe EpIson, a Trinity 
grad and present head of Philosophy 
Department. 


@ Next September the retirement of 
Dr. JoHN MaAcDOoNaLpD as Dean of 
Arts and Science, U of Alberta, will 
take effect. The new Dean will be 
Dr. WALTER JOHNS, present Assistant 
to the President and Associate Pro- 
t 


fessor of Classics. 












Peony Sarah Bernhardt 


A COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


ayy mee 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 

NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 

SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 
1186 Bay St., (at Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont 

5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q 
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One of the great moments of a young 
, : as gal’s life is when her room grows up. 
- OUT goes the toy box... LN comes 
: the dressing lable (recognition that beanx are 
We / just bevond her dreamy-eved horizon). 
; Kvervthing is just a bit “formal”... for thas 
ame ia ctrl with a future. Classte motifs im 
az 


dec ralu M defer loa College Career... yel 
A her fonr-poster tsa froth of femininity. 

I's a room as youthful as her own high-hopes... 
a and planned especially for the 
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Interior Decoration by EATO N 


ORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


THEATRE NOTES 


| RAMA festivals in) Maritimes 
Two Canadian one-acters in xg 
regional one by Haligonian Dox 
WETMORE; the ambitious entry 
“Dr. Faustus” by St. Thomas College 
Chatham, NB; JENE Woop of Sain: 
John Theatre Guild repeating on 
1951 best actress win. (She's been 
seriously interested in dramai 
Mt. Allison U and now has own radi 
network program.) Saint John Thea. 
tre Guild, the 1952 DDF host, aj 
won best play award and best 
award—in SANDY GREGOR 
studied at American Academ\ 


ol 


34 
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«a 


acl 


Wh 


Dramatic Arts, NY. toured in Us : 
and plaved in London, England. | a 
the NS regional, minor roles bro i 
best acting awards to Hatigo ; T 
ANNA MACCoRMACK for her amor A 
hovden in the Halifax The Art n 
Guild’s winning plav and to Ontar v 
born DouGLas CooKE, Chief Per 
Officer, Naval Air Service b 
bumbling Englishman in t She 
water Plavers’ entry. P.E.1. had « 5 
one entry, the Charlottetown IT Y 
ll 
@ In an Inter-Varsity Dr Fes 
tival held last month, Lovola Colle \ 
Dramatic Society won th P 


offered annually by The London | 
Press. Best) acting awards 
Joyce BrGGs, Queen's, i Ds 
CONLIFFE, Bishop’s. Other 
ties competing included: West 
McMaster. Macdonald and 
Adjudicator was SAM Paynt. ( 
dian Repertory Theatre, Ot 


® Speaking of the CRI 
BRUCE RAYMOND. tells 


Tuesday ( March 4) was 1 \pe 
mental night when CRI 
curtain at 7:30 p-m. on M 


‘Imaginary Invalid.” The 
to continue the Tuesday 
ing tor a month, to. see Ott 
likes the idea Last) Jant N 
York took enthusiasticalls 


South Pacific” curtain nig 


Call Board 


March 3 Blithe Spirit It 
national Plavers in Toro 

March 5 “Candida” b Met 
Plavers’ Club. 

March 5: “Pink String a 5 
Wax” by Theatre °49, Ti 

March 6: “Taming of t Sar 
by Bishop’s College, Len ¢ 

March 7: “Othello” by U « Vest 


Ontario, London 
March 11: “Gramercy G! 
Ottawa Little Theatre 
March 13: “Midsummer 
Dream” by Regina Littl eal 
March 14: “Outward — Be 
Winnipeg Little Theatre 
March 17: “Arms and the 
New Play Society, Toron 
March 17: “Tobias and ¢ Ange 


x 


by Civil Service Play! Fo 
monton 
March 19: “Much Ado A Not! 
ing” by Plavers’ Club, | BC 
March 20: “Arms and the Man 


Plavers Guild of Hamilto Ont 
March 24: “This Shall Endure © 

Woodstock Little Theatre, Ont 
March 26: “The Cherry Ore! ard D 

Studio Theatre, U of Albert 
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Thea. HOTELS IN BRITAIN. 


NY of GLENEAGLES — Scotland’s world- 


» US fgmous sports centre. Incomparable 
nd. |; golf facilities. 

‘uc’ TE rypNBERRY HOTEL — Near 
ri Ayr, on Scotland’s west coast. Golf 


be Fin asetting of country and seacoast. 


ntar WELCOMBE HOTEL — Stratford- 
Splendid service in the 
OF heart of the Shakespeare Country. 


Pett Pea 


Shear 
1 on F ST. IVES—Tregenna Castle Hotel 
up : YORK—® Station Hotel 
INVERNESS—Station Hotel 
cs LOCHALSH—Kyle of Lochalsh 
i PERTH—Station Hotel 
if ‘ otel reservations before 
leave for Britain! 
D4 
’ and reservations from 
” YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or from 
( British Railways 


Toronto, Ontario 
69 Yonge Street 


> ma ANDING HOTELS are operated 


XD THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE 
a BRITISH TRANSPORT 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
PERB PHLOX §2.00 
Write today for 
\ NEW 
¢ va : 1952 beautifully 
ve ve a_\ illustrated catalogue, 
— <2} it’s FREE! 
SS WE SAVE You 
; MONEY 
t 
f M9 As Growers Shipping 
Direct. 
_—_— Ship Coast to Coast 
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“DEAR MR. ABBOTT 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


UR FINANCE MINISTER. 

Mr. Douglas Abbott, has been 

subjected to a good deal of 
argume nt recently from deputations 
dem: inding that the Federal tax on 
cigarettes be cut in half. This would 
bring the price ot cigarettes down to 
30 cents a pack, a nice round figure 
which we have no reason to believe 
that Mr. Abbott is even considering 


“Apart from such _ official repre- 
sentations as are made by these dep- 
utations,” one report reads, “Mr. Ab- 
bott and his colleagues are exposed 
to the much more invidious chafting 
of everyday acquaintances who com- 
plain to them about the high price of 
cigarettes, especial lv as compared to 


the American level.” 


It's quite easy to imagine the kinc 
of invidious chatting that Mr. Ab 
bott’s everyday acquaintances have 
indulged at his expense .. . “Ever 
hear the one about the Customs Of- 
ficer and the border-crosser? 
‘Day ain't anvbodv here but us Cam 
els.” This is the sort 


of humor that ts more 


Stffen the ha 


Finance Minister's re 


likely to 


sistance than reduce 


stitution of the famil 
and his belief in de 


mocraes 





I have. therefore 
dratted out the follow 
ing letters to the Fi 
nance Minister 
trom case-histories of a number of 
Canadians who prefer t remain 


anonymous 


“Dear Mr. Abbott 


I wonder if vou can help me 

My husband and I were happily 
married until last vear when vou in 
creased the federal tax on cigarettes 
My husband then decided to give u 
cigarette-smMmokiIng and in order to 
occupy himself while breaking the 
habit he took up knitting 
| | is now a hopeless knitting ad 

dict and knits constantly about 
the house. He has become solitar\ 


and morose and retuses to answer 
when spoken to. We have lost most of 
our friends and there have been com 
plaints trom the office that he in 


+} 


the habit during business 


dulges in 
hours. He neglects his family, devot 
ing himself to making my son and 
daughter little knitted sweaters, which 
they loathe He is now threatening to 
knit slip-covers for the living-room 
furniture. prospect that fills me 
with unspeakable dread 


I am convinced that the only way 


to break him of the knitting habit 
1 

is to restore him to cigarette-sMOKINg 

He declares, however that he will 


rette ! he 1 
not return to cigarettes until the price 
is reduced to 30 cents a pack 


I have tried to be patient, recogniz 





ing that his knitting is a sickness ra- 
ther than a vice, but I have grown 
very nervous and upset. and am sleep- 
ing badly _ 


“Dear Mr. Abbott: 


I wonder if I could take up a little 
ot vour valuable time to settle an 
argument between my wife and my- 

Since the increase in the Federal 
tax my wife has insisted that we use 
only home-made I] have 
protested against this practice as un- 
sound (a) mathematically, since 
any home-made cigarette is the short- 


est distance between two points, and 


cigarettes. 


(b) economically since I have 
burned out the fronts of two good 


suits with my wife’s cigarettes 


W' FEEL that the simplest way to 
settle the dispute would be to 
cut the Federai tax in half. reducing 


tailor-made cigarettes to 30 cents a 


dn. 


Dear Mr. Abbott 
1 am appealing to 
vou as a= last resort 
\lv wite has become 
chewing-gum addict 
When cigarettes 
were jumped to 42 
cents a pack my wife 
vho previously — had 
yeen smoking a_ pack 
day decided to take 
up gum-chewing in 
stead. She tried to in 
terest me in the habit 


t so tar I have stead 


ook up gum-chew 


happy couple 


we Were an ideally 
I now tind it impossible to engage 
her in conversation or even to sit in 
same room with her 
Recently I have 
| who works in our of 
tice. She is refined and svympathe 
1 Should IT pursue 


become interested 





his attair or would vou advise me to 
cigarettes 1s re 
stored and with it the security and 


pss 


happiness of mv married life 


‘Dear Mr. Abbott 


| note that vou were” recently 
juoted as saving that the Treasury 


Was not losing 





money throug 
rette taxation, that cigarettes were 
producing as much or more revenue 
than thev did last vear 

May I point out that more than 
revenue Is at stake in this issue. What 
we are fighting for is the conscience 
of the community which is now be- 
ing continuously corrupted by the il- 
legal smuggling of cigarettes from the 
a SSHns : 

Do vou wish to go down in history 
as the Finance Minister who flew 
through a flaw in the Flue-cured To- 
bacconists’ argument, while cynically 
neglecting the lawlessness and anar- 


chv at our national frontier? 
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T. ez &. 
Founded 1865 
{ BOARDING SCHOOL in the 


country for Bovs from nine to 
eighteen vears of age 
Junior School for bovs under 
fourteen 


“Ne parate 


One hundred and eleven l niver- 


sity Scholarships have been won 


by T.C.LS. bovs in eighteen vears 
including six Rhodes Seholar- 


ships. 


ENROLMENT 


The enrolment in’ the Senior 


School is limited to 175) bovs 
and in the Junior School to 75 
bovs. For over ten vears the 
available vacancies have been 
taken many months in advance 
and bovs are entered until 1962. 
There are still some places av ail- 


able for September fos 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Memorial Scholarships to the 
value of S500 a vear are offered 
for annual competition: candi- 
dates write the reeulat entrance 
examinations at the beginning 


of Mav. 
BURSARIES 


Many bursaries of vary 

amounts are awarded annually 
to deserving bovs. These are en- 
dowed bursaries. and — those 
given by the Old Boys’ Assoei- 
ation. the Ladies’ Guild ane 


other friends of the sel 





Further information will b 





given on request to the Headmast 


PHILIP KETCHUM. MLA 


Trinity College 
School 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 





a GOOD ENVELOPE 
is a GOOD SALESMAN 


and National Paper 
Goods envelopes make 
extra good little sales 
men on the road 
with no commissions or 
expense accounts 
Write today 


NATIONAL 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Toronto « Montreal e Winnipeg 
Halifax e Vancouver 
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winter you can skate, sleigh-ride ang 











Wj M " ie mens Tem 1, NEW MEN ADDED TO DETECTIVE FORCE TO CHECK CURRENT WAVE OF ROBBERIES - 
otta an Ly Batt to some extent, ski On its snow 
é slopes, then drive back to Lis Veo, 
for a dip in a sun-swept poo! In sym. 
‘ Ss e mer it’s a hiker’s heaven u among 
x‘ id ~ the tall forests. 
sO nie In Las Vegas proper, ar resop 
Sis hotels and motels for ever purge 
’ a from $4-a-day luxury) motels 
Q\\ Pr sumptuous $7 to $14 a day :ooms 
= a fashionable spas. Catering to the ep. 
hoe tire family, the town has g-ared jx 
oe school system to accommo. ate sty. 
| Y a dents for brief periods so tha: winter. 
; vacationing children will noi fall be | 
hind in their classwork a home 
Likewise, it defends the faci that } 
permits a person to gamble ii he fees 
like it by pointing to its 30 churches 
and one of the lowest juvenile delin. 
quency rates in the nation. 
LW Each May, Las Vegas climaxes jt 
& 5 : year of fun in the sun with its annua 
-Norris in the Vancouver Sun x i c a P ie 
‘ % 4 ‘| expect results, men — pretty soon they'll be stealing the shirt off your back." a eee Gee 
\\j\ , ing and communing with the Old 
ya Aeoat oe C U R L | N G SWEEPS CA N A DA West. By then, the Chamber of Com- 
: merce assumes, the visitor has be- 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 of artificial ice. come so enamored of its sinus-proot 
peg, Quebec, Calgary, Hamilton, Sas- The fact that 11 rinks are com desert air, its bone-soothing sun. its 
rz katoon, and Vancouver have played peting necessitates the somewhat freedom from state and sales taxes 
eae host at one time or another. awkward provision of a bye in every and its 24-hour “Howdy-Podner 
The story of the Brier since that round. In making out the schedule, hospitality, that he stays. Or at least 
And, man, wotta beer! memorable luncheon has been one of the teams are designated by numbers, he comes back periodically for pleas 
ind wette Haveurt Ves sit. steady progress except during the war and when the whole thing is straight- ure in a place where there is no let 
labatt’s India Pale Ale is a wel- years, when curlers presumably had ened away the Various skips draw for up in high living at low prices 
come chanse from weaker, less other things (no one would dare say the numbers. Nothing could be much - . 
satisfvine beers. Labatt’s 1.P.A. is more important things) to do. Pos- fairer. 
brewed expressly for men: plenty session of the trophy today carries Once a rink Is picked to represent BREAD ON WATERS 
fold-time flavour. hearty. zestful. with it the unquestioned champion- a Province, incidentally, it automati- - 
satisfying! Hf youre in quest of a ship of all Canada, including New- cally loses its identity as being from PHILANTHROPISTS who are alsi 
man’s drink. vou'll find LP.A foundland and that Province created any particular club or even city. It is sportsmen will have an unique op 
ist the brew for vou. Order especially and only for curlers, North- the provincial team and should so poriunity to combine their interests 
Labatts* India Pale Ale next ern Ontario consider itself. up to the last of June, if their sport 
time. John Labatt Limited. Playdowns pointing to the Brier Of the eleven (curling figure only) repertoire includes salmon fishing 
begin early in the year, on a basis provinces competing, six have won To the highest individual con 
which varies among the provinces. In the Brier on at least one occasion tributor to the Damon Runvyor 
Prince Edward Island, for example, Manitoba though, has come out on Memorial Fund for Cancer Researct 
there are only four curling clubs all top no less than 12 times. Alberta has will go a week’s Atlantic salmon fish 
told, so that it is a simple matter for won four while Nova Scotia and On- ing on the Government open wate! 
each to decide its club champions and tario have been the victors on two of the famed Restigouche River. The 
caf then for the four to play off among occasions. Northern Ontario and angler and party will be guests of the 
ce PALE themselves for the right to represent British Columbia can each boast of Province of NB from June 301 
7 the Province a single triumph July 5 
In larger provinces, with many These records aren't entirely fair. Premier J. B. McNair’s yunce 
more clubs devoted to the winter of course, since last vear was New ment of the gesture followed « Cancer 
vastime, the system of playdowns is foundland’s first entry, while BC and Fund donation to a Canadian medica 
necessarily more involved, though the PEI weren't represented until 1936. institution carrying out ¢ re 
principle remains the same Every- Ancient history and past records search. 
here but in New Brunswick provin will count for nothing in Winnipeg, 
cial competition is for the British however. The 44 curlers who fore- 
Consols Trophy gather there (traditionally the Brier 
This vear, the Manitoba Curling begins on the first Monday in March) 
Association are again. the official Start out all even, and it would be a 
ts, and the competition is being courageous prognosticator indeed who 
*x 7’ ; ° a held at the Winnipeg Amphitheatre, would attempt to name the winner 
The SWINE 1s vhich boasts the requisit five sheets {t will se. seameeasibey the best rink 
definitely to 





GAY HUB OF THE WEST 


L A 5 A : : $ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 Mead is a yachtsman’s paradise, with 





eee toon ase eee ng host to 2 million tourists, indoors miles of water for cruising and ro- 

“4 | ind out, 24 hours a day, 365 days a mantic coves and hidden inlets to dis 

a year cover. Black bass answer the lure of 

Along its five-mile hotel “Strip”, a the fisherman and the season is never 

irtual “Broadway in the sagebrush”, closed. Rainbow trout in the Color 

uests in formal clothes, or cowboy ido River below make for an entirely 

h ; bi \ is db regalia, dance to name bands see different ty pe ot sport fishing. Hoover 

ccuaae naan Sate aah Gee top-flight flcor shows fot the a es the oe sy oe = 

= i bottle of beer, swim, ride, play sightseeing wonder which divides the 

- Casts) WOVEN NAMES roulette and rub elbows with free lake and the river, draws upwards ot 

nok ama aieieaiaicemediea aaa ie spending film stars and school teach 2 million visitors yearly to see its 
Cement From your dealer, or ers on budgeted vacations massive beauty, tour through its ma Eri 5 Bureos 
Casts — Belleville 18; Ontario Radiating from town in every di chinery-packed interior. CONTRIBUTOR who gives mo cance! 
rection is scenery, sports and fun for To the west, Mt. Charleston rises Sonal wilh tee: Chane ab le ke one 
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NEW FEATURES of British Centurion Ill tank, which replaces U.S. Shermans, are 
point ut by Sgt.-Maj. Donald Whittlestone, England, to Cpl. Gill Oram, 
Mont Tpr. Harry Aubie, Campbellton, NB, Tpr. Donald Beattie, Lincoln, NB. 
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eut. Gerry McQuaide, Haileybury, CSM Jack Wilson, Porcupine 














q MIPE RIAL 
7 rl MV, Miship 


In the finest clubs, hotels and homes, 

— wherever men of discriminating taste 
meet in congenial companionship, — 
there, you'll find Imperial. 





DISTILLERS OF 





Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta 


221 A-8th Ave, W., Calgary, Alta 


Shivam Wilher I Sons,Limniled 


WALKERVILEE « OMTARIO 
THE FAMOUS Canadian “iil WHISKY 





EXPORT A 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


ae 20's in PACKAGES 
e= 50's in FLAT TINS 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 
407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 
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THE RUILT-IN-CANADA SARATOGA V-8 








the road !, / 


Wonder-full Chrysler 


advancements are 


ER-FULL 






a 


The Saratoga contains 
so many wonder-full en- 
gineering features for 
luxurious motoring. For 
example, with Hydra- 
guide* Power Steering 
you can actually park 
your Saratoga with one 
finger—it does four- 
fifths of the work for you. 


The Saratoga's un- 
excelled, wonder-full 
ride under all driving 
conditions is achieved 
by the Chrysler 
engineers’ combination 
of engineering features, 
including the revolu- 
tionary new Oriflow 
shock absorbers. 


Ne “ \ orke ! mode ls. 





engineering 


also featured 


Wonder-full Vacu-Ease 
(vacuum-assisted) 
brakes provide a control 
and extra safety never be- 
fore enjoyed in a pas- 
senger car. Brakes 
respond immediately — 
with less than half the 
pedal pressure required 
for ordinary brakes. 


The FirePower engine is the most 
powerful automobile engine built in 
Canada—180 horsepower and more! It 
gets more power out of gasoline — and, 
premium fuels are not needed. 
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standard equipment 
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